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We make a record of the doings of the last meeting of 
the stockholders of the bank of the United States, under 
its late charter—as being highly interesting, and abso- 
lutely necessary to a history of that important establish- 
ment. it shews a triumphant result. 

We also present the letter of Mr. Tyler, resigning 
his seat as one of the senators from Virginia, with va- 
rious proceedings, as to his successor, &c. and the Ictter 
from Mr. Leigh, refusing to resign his scat, both which 
we recommend to the serious consideration of all our 
readers—none of whom will fail to observe, that Mr. 
digh has acted, in congress, on the very principles 
which he was sent there to maintain! The politicians 
of Virginia have shifted their ground since the last year— 
nothe. ‘What has happened may happen again”—and 
Mr. Rives be instructed out of congress in the next 
year, for doing those things which he is now appointed 
to do! Senators are elected for six years—-but thus 
they may be rendered annual appointments, ‘This nei- 
ther is the letter, nor the spirit, of the constitution—but 
such is the ‘Virginia construction” of the right in this 
matter. If Mr. Leigh is supported by “the people,” at 
the next election—Mr. J?ives must, on his own princi- 
ples, resign! And thus the Virginia doctrine will run 
into a ridiculous farce. 


From the Independent Register, published at Fincas- 
tle, Va. 

{t will be seen that Mr. Tyler has resigned his seat in the se- 
nate of the United States, because he cannot obey the expung- 
ing instructions of the legislature. Our legislature has, to ail 
practical purposes, altered and subverted the constitution of the 
United States, by changing the term of service of United States 
senators from six years to thatof its own good will and plea- 
sure. We have great respect for Mr. Tyler, and do not intend 
to censure his motives, while we express our disapprobation of 
his course, in giving his sanction to the principle of obedience 
to legislative instruction. 

Mr. Rives resigned his seat in the senate because he differed 
from our legislature on the deposite question, and Mr. Leigh 
was elected in his place; now another legislature, of different 
party politics, has caused Mr, Tyler to resign by means of in- 
structions; and thus within the compass of one year we have 
two forced resignations of an office, the term of which is fixed 
by the constitution at six years. It is thus that our legislature 
overleaps the constitution of the United States, degrades the 
senate by making it subject to its changeful whims, and reduces 
itself to an arena for political demagogues, where graver duties 
are neglected for declamation, and the discussion of the eon- 
duct, duties and powers of the senate of the United States, or 
any other (to them) equally abstract question. 

Mr. Leigh has not resigned,* and we do not know what course 
he will pursue. But, an advocate himself of the right of legis- 
lative instruction, he may well entrench himself within the 
terms of the Virginia resolutions of 1812, and refuse to obey or 
toresign. Those resolutions declare the right of instruction 
and the duty of obedience, unless the instructions require the 
instructed **to commit a violation of the constitution, or an act 
of moral turpitude.’? This proviso necessarily constitutes the 
instructed the sole judge of the constitutionality or purity of the 
act required to be done, 


From the **Worfolk Herald”?— 

Mr. Tyler, it will be seen, has resigned his seat in the senate, 
So far, the expungers have succeeded in their efforts to break 
down the independence of the senate, and render it subservient 
to the will of the executive. ‘I'he check which the constitution 
provided against the possible excesses of the popular branches 
of the government, is, so far as forcing Mr. T'yler to resign can 
expedite It, one step further advanced towards its removal. 
yes, we may truly say, that the senate is in a fair way to be 
wrested from its high destiny as the guardian of the rights of 
the states and liberties of the republic, which was assigned it 
by the framers of the constitation, and converted into a mere 
machine to toe the mark, and to serve the purposes of a party 
of which the president is avowed to he the head. ; 

We find no fault with Mr. Tyler for resigning; but however 
much we may venerate the right of instruction, we could have 
excused him, in such a case as this, if he had disobeyed. 

In the house of representatives of Pennsylvania 
March 7. e ; 
*And wiil hot—see his letter. Lice 
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Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives of the 
commonwealih of Pennsylvania, in general assembly met, ‘That 
our senators in congress, viz: general Samuel McKean and 
James Buchanan, esq. are hereby instructed to vote against any 
and every resolution which has been or may be introduced into 
the senate of the United States, to expunge from the journals 
of the senate a resolution passed on the 28th day of March, 
A. D. 1834, in the following words, viz: ‘Resolved, That the 
president, in the late executive proceedings in relation to the 
public revenue, has assumed upon himseif authority and power 
not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in derogation 
of both.?? 

Resolved, That the govenor be requested to communicate a 
copy of the above resolution to the senators aforesaid, 

The said resolutions were passed by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atkinson, Bringhurst, Brooke, Buckman, 
Carson, Clarke, Comly, Cowen, Cox, Davies, Emmert, Ewing, 
Frew, Garretsou, Gebhart, Gilbert, Graham, Harrison, Harshe, 
Hubbell, unter, Hutchison, (Ches.) Karns, Kauffman, Ken- 
nedy, Kirk, D. Krause, J. Krause, McCarty, McConnell, Me- 
Donald, McGiflin, McSherry, Mathers, Meyer, Mendenhall, 
Metzger, Montelius, Meyer, Neal, Nesbit, Norton, Oliver, Par- 
ker, Pennypacker, Reed, Riegel, Schall, Scott, G. W. Smith, 
J.B. Smith, T. 5, Smith, Spackman, Stevens, Stalr, Taylor, 
Thompson, Trego, Wagner, Walker, (Alleg.) Walker, (Erie), 
Watson, Watts, Middleswarth, Spr.—64. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bidlack, Bullock, Burson, Conrad, Curran, 
Derr, Dewart, Douglass, Ferguson, Gamble, Hall, Hasson, 
Hill, Hottenstein, Huston, (Fay.) Huston, (Nort’n) Jackson, 
Jones, Rinehart, Scheetz, Stouffer, Stout, Taggart, Woodward, 
Work—25. 

This is an important resolution—and let it be recollected that 
Mr. Buchanan avowed, in his letter accepting the appointment, 
he would obey all instructions from the legislature or resign. 
They will pass the senate in a few days. He will then have a 
chance of acting on the principle, when it cuts against himself, 
They will find a sword sometimes cuts two ways. 

The ‘‘American Sentinel,” of Philadelphia, supposed 
it probable that such resolutions might, also, pass the 
senate, when the propriety of them was first suggested. 
But as senates are out of fashion, now-a-days—the re- 
presentatives being only the depository of the people's 
rights, it is wimporte with those who hold such doc- 
trines! Yet the senate of Pennsylvania, ve think, will 
pass them, 


ome 

The long articles in the present sheet, have excluded 
many minor articles and notices of events. It is hard 
for us to keep pace with the press of matter demanding 
an insertion; and we must do, just as well as we can. 

Several interesting particulars of events that have 
happened in Florida, and notices of preparations for the 
future, have been received—but must be deferred. No 
new incident of hostility had occurred, on the part of the 
Indians, (as we believe), except a solitary murder; and 
general Scoté has now about 3,000 men under his com- 
mand to commence operations against them, which may 
soon be expected; and he will, probably, end the war 
ina short time, Many Indisns were coming in—to 
shield themselves from the effects of American venge- 
ance, 

The **.A@merican” of Thursday says—— 

In the first branch of the city council, yesterday afternoon, a 
resolution was passed, by a vote of 14 to 10, to memorialise the 
legislature to amend the law authorising a subscription by the 
city to the stock of the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, so as to 
give to the city a larger number of directors in the rail road 
company than are allowed by that law. This is a virtual rejee- 
tion, by that branch, of the law recently passed by the legislature, 
authorising the city to subscribe three millions to the rail road. 

This, we believe, is the plain truth of the whole mats 
ter. ‘The object seems to be, to make « party engine of 
the Baltimore and Ohio rail road—which nine-tenths, 
or more, of the present holders of the stock, and of the 
payers of taxes in the city of Baltimore, and the legisla- 
ture of the state, will not, and cannot, agree to. The 
hopes of success in the completion of the road, therefore, 
must depend on the publie spirit of the legislature of the 
state, and of the private citizens of Baltimore; the lattey 
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of whom, would, in any event, be liable for any Joss that 
might happen, under the authority to borrow money to the 
amount of three millions, and they might as well make 
a credit of necessity, and encounter it-—without the 2omi- 
nal sanction of the ‘‘corporation.”? The second branch 
of the council, however, with only one dissenting vote, 
has rejected the doings of the first branch. 

A report has been made to the legislature of Mary- 
land, by the committee of ways and means, to lend the 
credit of the state for eight millions of dollars, to the 
following purposes—-3 millions, each, to the Ohio jand 
Chesapeake canal, and to the Baltimore and Ohio rail 
road; one million to makea ruil road on the Eastern 
Shore; and half a million each to extend the Ohio and 
Chesapeake canal to Baltimore, and to make a canal at 
Annapolis. ome 

We shall, probably, have the reports of doth commit- 
tees of the rwo houses of congress, on the admission of 
Michigan, into the union--in the course of the ensuing 
week. It would appear that they have each arrived at 
pretty nearly the same general conclusions, (though by 
different arguments), which materially affects the boun- 
daries of Michigan, as determined by her state legisla- 
ture! We have not, however seen both reports, and, 
therefore, speak ‘‘without book.” 

We are furnished, through the Wational Intelligencer, 
with acopy of Mr. Clayton’s speech in the senate, on 
Mr. Benton’s resolutions, when he moved to strike out 
the word ‘‘surplus”—which prevailed. It is a display 
of beauty and power that has rarely been equalled and 
never excelled. 

There have been other riots in New York, in conseg 
quence of the outrageous conduct of individuals, in 
attempting to force persons from employments, with 
the payments for Which they were satisfied, that they 
might obtain higher rates of wages. ‘The determined 
conduct of the police prevented the designs of the rioters, 
and arrested many of them. In the present case they 
were nearly all foreigners. 


— 


The U. S. frigate Columbia, a first rate vessel of her | 
class, was safely and beautifully launched, at the navy 
yard, in Washington, on Wednesday last, in the pre- 
sence of thousands—among them the president and vice 
president of the United States, heads of departments, 
members of congress and other official persons, and pri- 


vate citizens. ‘The Columbia isa beautiful vessel. 
house of representatives adjourned, for the day, to wit- 
ness her descent into her ‘destined element. ” 
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A ‘‘whole” fool, in the legislature of Ohio, as is of- 
ficially announced in the ‘*Globe” has introduced a bill, 
thundering the ery of “‘mad-dog” at the new bank which 
Pennsylvania has established, and prohibiting, (under se- 
vere penalties), the ordinary use of its notes in that state— 
whereupon certain ‘‘check-mate” resolutions have been 
introduced into the senate of Pennsylvania, rendering the 
same courtesy to the state of Ohio; which are, for the pre- 
sent ‘hung up to dry” but will cenrarnty take the forms 
of a law, and become a law, if the outrageous and impu- 
dent resolutions of Ohio shall be so passed by the Jegis- 
lature of that state. There are two that ean play at this 
game—and Pennsylvania will not any longer “play a 
second fiddle.”? The fact is—she has been used as though 
she were a slave—dictated to like a child, and expected 
to Aurrah, and lend her wind, whenever required, and 
even against her own favorite measures, on many im- 
portant occasions. She will net do so hereafter. 

And what is this hubbub about? Is the ability of the 
bank to pay its debts **guestioned?” Ask the merchants 
at Canton, inChina! Its drafts sell there for 5s. 9d. io the 
dollar—or for six or eight cents more than the doliar is 
worth at London, on which they are drawn, and made 
payable at six months after date! 

But Pennsylvania has gone yet further—she stands npon 
her own rights—firmly baseu and fully eapable of defend- 
ing herself on any occasion, and on this especially; as 
the following will shew, being an extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the house of representatives: 





The | 


| fore last, to nominate an electoral ticket. 





The bill to require the several banks of this state to make 
a statement of their affairs to the auditor general when request- 
ed so to do by him, was taken up on second reading. 

Mr. Stevens offered the following new sections to the bill 
when it was postponed till to-morrow, that they might be print- 
ed. They will pass into a law. 

That if any one of the United States should prohibit the 
circulation within its limits of the notes of any bank chartered 
by this commonwealth, then all the notes of all the banks 
chartered by such state shall be and are hereby prohibited from 
circulation within the state of Pennsylvania; and it shall be 
the duty of the governor to give notice of such prohibition, by 
proclamation, as soon as any state shall have prohibited the 
circulation of the notes of the bank of Pennsylvania above 
stated—and if any person within this state shall receive or pay 
outany bank note of any state, thus prohibited, after the ex- 
piration cf thirty days from the publication of such proclama- 
tion, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction thereof shall undergo imprisonment for not more than 
sixty days, or pay a fine of not less than fifty, or more than 
two hundred dollars. Provided, that this act shall not extend 
to the notes of any state which may prohibit the circulation of 
the notes of a particular denomination of the branches of this 
state, provided such law be general and applies to the bank 
notes of the same denomination of all other states, including 
the state thus making the prohibition. 

Sec. 2d. That if any bank or banks chartered, or which may 
hereafter be chartered by this commonwealth, and now select- 
ed, or which may hereafter be selected by the general govern- 
ment or any of its departments, to receive the public deposites, 
shall permit the general government or any of its departments 
to regulate the amount of specie which it or they may be re- 
quired to possess, or the denomination of notes which it or they 
shall receive of the notes of such banks, it or they shall refuse 
to receive of any of the banks chartered by authority of this 
commonwealth, or if any of said banks shall obey any re- 
commendation issued by any department of the general go- 
vernment in reference to those subjects; then the charter or 
charters of said bank or banks shall become ipso facto void, 
and be repealed; and shall be so declared by the supreme court 
upon sieri facias, issued returnable to them— Provided, that any 
issue of fact in relation to such course of forfeiture and repeal 
shall be tried by jury; and the governor of this commonwealth 
or the legislature may order such sieri facias to issue whenever 
he or they may deem sufficient cause to exist. 


The ‘‘Delaware Breakwater” appears to answer the 
great purpose intended, of sheltering vessels in the winter 
season. We observe there are many arrivals, at Phila- 
delphia, of ships and other vessels from it. It has af- 
forded protection to many from foreign ports. 

The ‘‘National Intelligencer” says— 

From Kentucky, we Jearn that a good deal of difficulty had 
recently existed among our whig friends in that state in re- 
ference to their candidate for governor, some urging the sup- 
port of judge Clarke for that office, and others insising on the 
nomination of lieutenant governor Morehead, who has been for 
some time acting governor of the state. In this state of things, 
a Van Buren convention was held at Frankfort, the week be- 
Perceiving the dif- 
ference of opinion among the whigs as to their state officers, they 
determined, contrary to previous design, to nominate candi- 
dates of their own for governor; fur which offices they selected 
M. Flournoy and Elisha Hise, very popular candidates, It 
became necessary for the jwhigs, therefore, to unile on one 
candidate, Mr. Morehead magnanimously withdrew his claim 
as soon as this state of things occurred, and the whig mem- 
bers of the legislature forthwith assembled, and unanimously 
nominated James Clark for governor, and Charles Wickliffe 
for lieutenant governor. This movement leaves no doubt of 
the success of the entire whig ticket at the elections in this 
state. 

The arrival at Annapolis of Mr. Fox, the new British 
minister, has been improved by the citizens of that an- 
cient capital, in a manner worthy of its renown for 
elegant hospitality. He has been invited to, and ac~- 
cepted a ball which took place on Monday evening last. 
He arrived in the armed vessel, the Wanderer, from 
Rio Janeiro. 

A petition of the citizens of Louisville was, on the 
20th of February, presented to the legislature of Ken- 
tucky, relative to a branch of the United States bank re- 
cently chartered by Pennsylvania. It was referred to a 
select committee of twelve by a vote of 60 to 33. 
Branches will be asked for—by several other states. A 
circulation is wanted, that will extend to Canton, if need- 
ed, and bear a premium! 


The speech of the British king, inserted in the pre- 
sent sheet, will be found interesting. 
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We have accounts from Canton toa late day in No- 
vember. We donot believe that the report of the de- 
struction of a large part of Pekin, by an earthquake, is 
true, though it is possible, from the slowness of com- 
municatious in China, which has neither rail roads nor 
steamboats—and it is said to have been derived from the 
Pekin Gazette. It appears however, that 

A very destructive fire broke out in Canton, in China, on the 
994 November, about 7 o’clock, the wind blowing directly to- 
wards the foreign factories, none of which were burnt, but the 
goods removed on board of boats. It was reported that about 
two thousand houses were burnt, with an immense quantity of 
merchandise, and a great many lives lost. The Europeans took 
advantage of the disorder from the fire, and entered the walls; 
some of whom paid for their presumption by getting bambooed. 
This is the first time that Americans or Europeans could obtain 
an entrance. 
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Resolutions have passed the senate of Indiana, direct- 
ing the delegation in congress from that state to oppose 
all further appropriations intended for the support of 
West Point academy; and to advocate the sale of the 
public buildings, library, and apparatus thereto, for the 
public benefit! Yeas 15—nays 10. 

Fridays and Saturdays, in the house of representatives, 
are called **Mr. Whittlesey’s days’”—that is, they are 
days devoted to dusiness. Cana higher compliment be 
paid to the industrious and indefatigable member from 
Ohio, who is worth more to the country than all the 
speech-makers and long-talkers in the house put to- 
gether! [.dlex. Gaz. 

At Annapolis, in the house of delegates, on the 3d 

instant—Mr. Mercer submitted a series of resolutions in 
relation to the contemplated movement in the senate of 
the United States, to expunge from the journal of that 
body, the resolution declaring ‘‘that the president, in the 
executive proceedings in relation to the public revenue, 
assumed upon himself authority and power not conferred 
by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of both.” 
The resolutions declare that ‘*the expunging from the 
journal of either house, any part of the proceedings of 
that body, is a manifest and dangerous violation of the 
constitution of the United States.” And they request 
our senators and representatives ‘‘to use all constitutional 
means to prevent a measure fraught with such Ganger to 
constitutional freedom.”? They were read the first time 
and laid the table. 


TWENTY-FOURTIT CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION. 
SENATE 


March 4. Mr. Porter presented the credentials of R. C. Ni- 
cholas, appointed a senator from Louisiana, and the oath was 
administered, and Mr. Nicholas took his seat. 

Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed to in- 
form the senate what part of the whole expenditure, under the 
head of the Indian department, from the commencement of the 
government to the 30th Sept. 1835, as stated in his report to the 
senate of the 25th of January last, was paid to the Indiane for 
jlands purchased of them by the United States. Also that he 
transmit to the senate a statement of the balance of public mo- 
neys in each of the deposite banks on the latest day to which 
he has received their accounts current. 

Mr. Benton expressed a wish to amend the resolution by add- 
ing to it a call on the secretary of the treasury to report what 
will be the amount of the balance in the treasury, after the pas- 
sage of the appropriation bills which are now in progres. 

Mr. Ewing suggested that such an amendment would have 
been german to a previous which he had offered, but would not 
be relevant to this. 

Mr. Benton said he took blame to himself for not having pro- 
posed such an amendment. He would not press hia motion 
now, but take another opportunity to submit it hereafter. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

Mr. Benton gave notice that he should introduce his expung- 
ing resolution in the course of a few days, as soon as the senate 
should be full. 

Mr. Webster asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill to 
allow a drawback of the duties on imported cordage which 
may be afterwards exported; which was read twice, and refer- 
red to the committee on manufactures. 

Mr. Preston offered the following resolution; which lies one 
day for consideration: 

Resolved, That it is expedient, the states of Maryland and 
Virginia assenting thereto, to retrocede the District of Columbia 
to those states, with such reservations as may be necessary for 
the government. 

On notion of Mr. Buchanan, it was 
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Ordered, That when the senate adjourns, it adjourns to meet 
on Monday. 

Several bills were passed. 

Mr. Hendricks moved to postpone the previous orders, and to 
take up the bill for the continuation of the Cumberland road, 
Yeas 18, nays 12, 

An amendment being made in the amount of the appropria- 
tion, On the motion of Mr. Clay— 

Mr. Clay moved to amend the next section of the bill by in- 
serting the following provision: 

** Provided, That the expenditure of the appropriation herein- 
after made for the state of Iflinois be limited to the graduating 
and bridging the road therein, and shall not be construed to 
pledge congress to future appropriations for the purpose of 
Macadamizing the same.’? 

After a few words from Mr. Clay and Mr. Robinson, the ques 
tion was taken by yeas and nays, and decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Goldsborough, Hill, Kent, King, of Ala. King, of Ga. Knight, 
Leigh, McKean, Mangum, Moore, Naudain, Nicholas, Niles, 
Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Shepley, Swift, Tallmadge, 
Tomlinson, Walker. Wall, Webster, White—30. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, Ew- 
ing, of Illinois, Ewing. of Ohio, Grundy, Hendricks, Hubbard, 


, Linn, Morris, Robinson, Tipton, Wright—14. 











So the amendment was agreed to. ; 

On motion of Mr. Naudain, the appropriations in Ohio and 
Indiana were restricted to the entire completion of the road as 
far as it could be done, so that such parts might be surrendered 
to the state. 

Mr. Crittenden moved to strike out that portion of the bill 
which designates these appropriations as to be derived froma 
fund supposed to be created by the compact between the United 
States and three north western states. 

Before the question was taken on this amendment, the senate 
adjourned. 

March7. Mr. Clay offered the following resolution; which 
Was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the secretary of the treasury be directed ta 
communicate to the senate the total amount expended in con- 
structing and repairing the Cumberland road, (including bridg« 
ing), and distinguishing the sums expended east of Wheeling; 
and in the three states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois; and that 
he also communicate to the senate the total amount of the two 
per cent. which, by the compacts with the states of Ohio, In- 
diana, [Hinois and Missouri, respectively, was received out of 
the net proceeds of the sales of the public lands for making 
roads or canals leading to these several states, distinguishing 
between the amounts of that fund which have accrued in each 
of these states. 

Mr. Kent offered the following resolution; which lies one day 
for consideration: 

Resolved, That the judiciary committee inquire into the pro 
priety of giving tothe District of Columbia a delegate on the 
floor of the house of representatives; and thereby place them 
onan equal footing with the other territories of the United 
States. 

Mr. Ewing moved that the senate proceed to the considera 
tion of the bill to appropriate for a limited time the proceeds of 
the public lands, &c. which motion was rejected—yeas 18, 
nays 22. 

The senate proceeded to consider the petition of the society 
of Friends of Philadelphia, praying for the abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia. 

The question being on the motion of Mr, Calhoun that the 
petition be not received, 

The debate thereon, and some time expended in execulive 
business, occupied the remainder of the day. 


March & Mr. Clay presented the memorial of a committee 
of management on the subject of a marine hospital in Louis« 
ville. 

Mr. Clay, on presenting this memorial, gave a brief descrip 
tion of the class of citizens concerned in the navigation of the 
western waters, and of the great proportion which they bear 
to the seamen of the United States; and urged the necessity of 
making some provision for their comfort in the hour of sickness 
and destitution. He moved that the petition be laid on the 
table, and printed, 

Mr. Davis informed the senate, that this subject was before 
the committee on commerce—and he went into a variety of 
illustrations of the condition of the marine hospitals; among 
which he presented the following table, shewing the amount 
of the tax collected of seamen employed on board of registered, 
enrolled and licensed vessels, for such hospitals, from 1802 to 
1833, inclusive— 


States. Contributions. Expenditures. 
Maine, $105,810 92 $45,556 71 
New Hampshire, 17.415 29 12.388 58 


Massachusetts, 387,949 90 285,584 95 


Vermont, 223 98 68 16 
Rhode Island, 61.433 16 55.295 70 
Connecticut, 58.321 96 35,116 37 
New York, 267,795 12 280,931 13 
Pennsylvania, 152.293 14 266 307 41 
New Jersey, 50,524 38 3,704 02 
Delaware, 20,792 98 65 20 
Maryland, 138.518 98 306,624 91 
District of Columbia, 23,319 55 17,315 78 
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Virginia, 85,466 90 176,434 94 
North Carolina, 51,042 09 57,232 5i 





South Carolina, 44,224 64 80,716 Ll 
Georgia, 18,527 71 66,871 24 
Florida, 4,998 70 7,918 92 
Alabama, 9,094 91 11,506 19 
Louisiana, 61,885 04 143,477 49 
Mississippi, 2,316 03 133 69 
Ohio, 1,452 61 978 65 
Michigan, 225 43 149 69 
Tennessee, 278 41 








$1,664,512 83 $1,954,378 29 

Instead, therefore, (said Mr. D.) of $12,000, as the petitioners 
represent, the whole amount contributed above New Orleans, 
which he considered an Atlantic port, was jess than $4,000. 
How the craft of these waters escaped was not very apparent 
to his mind, nor had he been able to learn tu bis satisfaction 
the cause. 

The motion to print was agreed to. 

‘lhe subject of the petition of the Friends of Philadelphia, 
praying for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
was resumed—the question being on the motion of Mr. Cal- 
houn, that the petition be not received. 

‘he debate was continued by Messrs. Grundy, Morris, Kent 
and Ewing; and, on motion of Mr. Calhoun, 

The senate adjourned. 

March 9. The resolution offered by Mr. Kent, referring to 
the judiciary committee to consider the expediency of allowing 
the District of Columbia a delegate on the floor of the house of 
representatives, was considered and agreed to. 

After other business— 

The senate proceeded to consider the petition of the society 
of Friends in Philadelphia, on the subject of the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. 

The question being on the motion “that the petition be not 
received’’— 

Mr. Calhoun addressed the senate in reply to what had fallen 
from other senators on the subject. 

Mr. Clay made a few remarks in explanation, called for by 
some part of the remarks of the senator from South Carolina. 

The question was then taken on the motion of Mr. Calhoun, 
‘Shall the petition be received??? and decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Clay, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Davis, Ewing, of [l. Ewing, of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Hubbard, Kent, King, of Alabama, 
King, of Georgia, Knight, Linn, McKean, Morris, Naudain, 
Niles, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Southard, 
=" Tallmadge, ‘Tipton, Tomlinson, Wall, Webster, Wright 

NAYS—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Cuthbert, Leigh, Moore, 
Nicholas, Preston, Porter, Walker, White—10. 

The question being next on the motion of Mr. Buchanan, to 
reject the prayer of the petition, 

Mr. Clay made some remarks on the motion, and coneluded 
by moving to amend it by adding to it— 

For the senate, without now affirming or denying the consti- 
tutional power of congress to grant the prayer Of the petition, 
believes, even supposing the power uncontested, which itis not, 
that the exercise of it would be inexpedient. 

Ist. Because the people of the District of Columbia have not 
themselves petitioned for the abolition of slavery within the 
District. 

21. Beeanse the states of Virginia and Maryland would be in- 
juriously affected by such a measure, whilst the institution of 
slavery continues to subsist within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, and neither of these states would probably have ceded to 
the United States the territory now forming the District if it had 
anticipated the adoption of any such measure without clearly 
and expressly guarding againstit. And, 

34. Because the injury which would be inflicted by exciting 
raiarm and apprehension in the states tolerating slavery, and hy 
disturbing the harmony between them and the other members 
of the eonfederacy, would far exceed any practical benefit 
which could possibly flow from the abolition of slavery within 
the District. 

Mr. Porter wished more time to reflect, and moved to lay the 
motion on the table, but withdrew it at the instance of Mr. Bu- 
chanan. 

Mr. Buchanan then addressed the senate in defence of his 
motion, as it originally stood, 

Mr. Preston said there may be other reasons; he had some 
which were stronger than those assigned, and he shou!d vote 
against these, Which contained a negative pregnant, looking to 
a state of things when congress could act on the subject. 

Mr. Porter said one of his reasans for wishing to lay on the 
table the amendments was, that he might examine them, and 
ascertain if such reasons aa would be satisfactory to him, so &s 
to command his vote, could be assigned. He renewed his mo- 
lion, and again withdrew it; when 

Mr. Clay stated that he had no objection to let the amend- 
ment lie for further examination, 

After a few words from Mr. Cuthbert, 

On motion of Mr. Morris, the senate adjourned, 

March 10. A message wag received from the president of 
the United States, transmitting the proceedings of a conven- 
tion held at Little Rock, in the territory of Arkansas, to form 








a constitution and state government for that territory. 


—* 


Mr. Buchanan moved to refer the message to a select com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Clayton moved to refer it to the select committee raised 
on the Michigan application. 

' Mr. Buchanan’s motion prevailed by yeas and nays, as fol- 
ows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cuthbert, Ew- 
ing, of If}, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Hubbard, King, of Geo. 
Liun, McKean, Morris, Nicholas, Niles, Robinson, Ruggles, 
Shepley, ‘Tallmadge, Tipton, Wall, White—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Davis, Ew- 
ing, of Ohio, Goldsborough, Knight, Leigh, Naudain, Porter, 
Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Southard, Swift, ‘'omlinson—17. 

Several bills were reported, &c. 

The abolition subject, with the pending resolution of Mr. 
Clay, was on the motion of Mr. Leigh, was laid upon the table, 
by the following vote, : 

YEAS—Messrs. Black, Calhoun, Clay, Clayton, Crittenden, 
Cuthbert, (in hope of avoiding the question), Davis, Ewing, of 
Ohio, Goldsborough, King, of Alab. Knight, Leigh, McKean, 
Moore, Naudain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, 
Southard, Swiit, Tomlinson, White—24. 

NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Ewing, of III. 
Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Hubbard, King, of Georgia, Linn, 
Morris, Niles, Robinson, Ruggles, Shepley, Tallmadge, Tipton, 
Walker, Wall, Wright—-20. 

On motion of Mr. Ewing, of Ohio, the preceding orders were 
then postponed, and the senate proceeded to consider the bill 
to establish the northern boundary of Ohio. 

The bill being under consideration, as in committee of the 
whole, 

Mr. Morris moved to amend the bill so as to conform to the 
views he had embodied in his joint resolution on the subject. 

Some discussion took place, in which Messrs. Morris, Clay- 
ton aud Ewing briefly participated. 

Mr. Morris asked for the yeas and nays on his amendment 
which were ordered, and taken; and his amendment was re- 
jected, 

The question being on the engrossment of the bill, on which 
the yeas and nays were ordered. the decision was as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Black, Cathoun, Clay, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Cuthbert, Davis, Ewing, of Illinois, Ewing, of Ohio, 
Goldsborough, Grundy, Hendricks, Hill, Hubbard, King, of Ala. 
King, of Georgia. Knight, Leigh, Linn, McKean, Morris, Nau- 
dain, Nicholas, Porter, Prentiss, Preston, Robbins, Robinson, 
Southard, Tallmadge, Tipton, Tomlinson, Walker, Wall, White 
36. 

NAYS—Messrs. Niles, Ruggles, Shepley—3. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, in 
the following form: 

A billto settle and establish the northern boundary line of 

the state of Ohio. 

Be it enacted, §c. That the northern boundary of the state of 
Ohio shall be established by, and extend to, a Cirect line run- 
ning from the southern extremity of Lake Michigan to the most 
northerly cape of the Miami bay; thence, north east, to the 
northern boundary line of the United States; thence, with said 
line, to the Pennsylvania line. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the boundary line sur- 
veyed, markedys and designated agreeably to “‘an act to au- 
thorise the president of the United States to ascertain and de- 
signate the northern boundary of the state of Indiana,’ ap- 
proved March the second, eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, 
shall be deemed and taken as the east and west line mentioned 
in the constitution of the state of Indiana, drawn through a 
point ten miles north of the southern extreme of Lake Michi- 
gan, and shall be and forever remain the northern boundary of 
said state. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the northern boun- 
dary line ascertained, surveyed, and marked, agreeably to a law 
of congress entitled “fan act to ascertain and mark the line be- 
tween the state of Alabama and the territory of Florida, and 
the northern boundary of the state of Illinois, and for other 
purposes,’?? approved March second, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-one, shall be deemed and taken as the line west from 
the middie of Lake Michigan, in north latitude forty-two de- 
grees thirty minutes, to the middle of the Mississippi river, as 
defined in the act of congress entitled “fan act to enable the 
people of the {llinois territory to form a constitution and state 
government, and for the admission of such state into the union 
onan equal footing with the original states,’? approved eigh- 
teenth of April, eighteen hundred and eighteen, and shall be 
and forever remain the northern boundaiy line of said state, 

The senate then adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Friday, March 4. The bouse resumed the consideration of 
the motion of Mr. Patton to suspend the rules in order to ena- 
ble him to submit a motion to withdraw the letter of the govern- 
or of Virginia, presented by him, enclosing certain resolutions 
of the assembly of Virginia, on the subject of the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, 

After remarks from several members— 

The question being taken on the motion to suspend the rules, 
it was decided in the negative—yeas &9, nays 96. 

Mr. Spangler moved that the vote of the house rejecting the 
motion of the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Bynum), 
to permit the petitioner, in the case of the North Carolina con- 
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tested election, to be heard, by counsel, on the main question, 
be reconsidered. [This motion lies over. ] 

Other business being attended to, and petitions presented, &c. 

Mr. Robertson asked the consent of the house to submit the 
following resolution; which was read: ; 

Resolved, ‘That the committee for the District of Columbia 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of ceding the said 
District back to the states of Virginia and Maryland respective- 
ly, and to report specially—- 

Ist. The prominent objections (if any) to the validity of such 
eession. 

2d. The advantages or disadvantages likely to result from 
this measure (if adopted) to the said states, to the District itself, 
and its inhabitants, or to the United States. 

3d. The reservations and provisions that should accompany 
such cession, with a view to the permanent continuance of the 
seat of government in the said District, the entire protection 
and preservation of the property of the United States therein, 
and the attainment of such other objects as the committee may 
deem necessary and proper, to guard the rights and interests of 
all; and that the said committee have power to send for persons 
and papefs. 

Objections being made, Mr. Robertson moved the suspension 
of the rules, in order to enable him to offer the resolution. 

Mr. Garland, of Louisiana, ealled for the yeas and nays on 
this motion, and they were ordered. 

Mr. Bouldin, remarking that this was an important subject, 
and that the house was thin, moved a call of the house; which 
wis ordered. 


After some time, on motion of Mr. Vanderpoel, the cali was 
suspended. 

The question being taken, it was decided in the negative 
yeas 71, nays 114. 

So the house refused to suspend the rules for the purpose in- 
dicated. 

Mr. Slade presented memorials praying forthe abolition of 
slavery and the slave trade in the District of Columbia, from 
487 females and 19 male citizens of the state of Vermont, from 
548 females and 274 male citizens of Dover,in the state of New 
Hampshire, and from 66 females and 54 male citizens of Derry, 
in the same state; which were referred to the committee ap- 
pointed under the resolution offered by Mr. Pinckney, of South 
Carolina. 

Many resolutions of inquiry were proposed this day. 

Saturday, March 5. After some conversation, the resolution 
on the subject was modificd, and was adopted in the following 
form: 

Resolved, That 5,000 copies of the report and bill in relation 
to the northern boundary of Ohio, be printed fur the use of the 
members of this house. 

The house resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee on elections on the North Carolina contested elec- 
tion. The question being on the motion of Mr. Hard, to allow 
the petitioner, David Newland, a place within the bar of the 
house; and permit him to address the house in his own behalf; 
which motion Mr. Bynum had moved so to amend as to permit 
the petitioner to be heard by counsel on the main question. 

After debate— 

Mr. Whittlesey here called for the orders of the day. 

And the remainder of the day was expended in private busi- 
ness. 

Monday, March 7. Mr. Hannegan remarked that he had seen 
with regret a settled determination, on the part of the majority 
of the house, to resist any attempt to expose the abuses of the 
military academy at West Point. He wained the house that 
they could not smother the truth, and that, one way or 
another, the facts should be made known, 

{Here Mr. Hl. was loudly called to order both by the chair 
and many members of the house. ] 

Mr. Hannegan moved thatthe rules be suspended, in order 
to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the report of the select committee appointed 
during the last congress, to investigate the affairs of the West 
Point military academy, be withdrawn from the files, and that 
ten thousand copies thereof be printed. ; 

Mr. Hannegan expressed the hope that the house would in- 
dulge him with the yeas and nays on the question, and they 
were ordered. 

Mr. Vanderpoel asked whether it was in order to show that 
the report alluded to in the resolution was not the report of the 
majority of the committee. 

The chair replied that no discussion of the subject could be 
tolerated. 

The question being taken, it was determined in the negative: 
yeas 112, nays 82. 

The house resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of elections on the North Carolina contested elec- 
tion. The question being on the motion of Mr. Hard, as 
amended at the suggestion of Mr. Mann, of New York, to allow 
the petitioner, David Newland, a seat within the bar of the 
house, and also to permit bim to be heard in his own behalf; 
which motion Mr. Bynum had moved to amend by adding that 
the petitioner have leave to be heard by counsel. 

The discussion of this motion to amend was continued. 

After some time Mr. Whittlesey called for the orders of the 
day. 

Mr. Boyd moved to suspend the rules in order to continue 
the discussion of this report. 








Mr. Bynum rose to a point of order; and contended that, ac- 
cording tothe rule, which he read, it required but a bare ma- 
jority of the house to suspend private orders. 

The chair decided that it would require a vote ef two-thirds. 

The question being taken on the motion of Mr. Boyd, it was 
decided in the negative, 87 to 838, not two-thirds. 

Mr. Bynum appealed from the decision of the chair on the 
point of order above stated, 

Many gentleman having spoken, 

Mr. Hamer moved the previous question. 

The chair stated the question, and briefly supported his 
views in regard to it. 

The motion for the previous question was seconded, and the 
main question was ordered to be put. 

The question being then taken, “shall the decision of the 
speaker stand as the judgment of the house?” it was decided in 
the affirmative: yeas 132, nays 61. 

The chair announced the order of the day, which was pri- 
vate bills; and a large number were passed. 

The engrossed bill to carry into effeet the convention with 
Spain was read a third time, and passed. 

Several bills from the senate were read a first and second 
time, and reterred. 

The chair presented a Jetter from the secretary of the treasu 
ry, transmitting statements and notes relative to the cultiva- 
tion and manufacture of cotton, and the exports and imports 
thereof, in conformity with aresolution of the bouse of the 12th 
ultimo. 

On motion of Mr. Judson, the document was referred to the 


committee on manufactures, and ordered to be printed. 
Adjourned. 


Tuesday, March 8. Mr. Diron H. Lewis,a member of the 
house of representatives, from the state of Alabama, appeared, 
was qualified, and took his seat. 

Mr. Jarvis stated that the ship of war Columbia would be 
launched, at the navy yard, to-morrow morning; and, as many 
members had never witnessed such an exhibition, but were de- 
sirous of so doing, he | oved to suspend the rules, in order to 
submit the following olution; which was read: 

Resolved, That wi.:u this house adjourns, it adjourn to meet 
to-morrow at 2 o’elock. 

The resolution being so amended as to adjourn for the day 
—was passed. -A call for the yeas and nays on the amendment 
was refused. 

Mr. Hannegan moved to suspend the rules for the purpose 
of offering the following resolution; which was read. 

Resolved, That the report of the select committee appointed 
during the last congress, to investigate the affairs of the West 
Point military academy, be withdrawn from the files, and that 
ten thousaad copies thereof be printed. 

Mr. H. asked the yeas and nays on the question, but remark- 
ed that he did not expect any of those gentlemen to vote for 
the motion, who had brothers, sons and kinsmen at this insti- 
tution. 

The yeas and nays were refused, 

The motion to suspend the rules was then rejected. 

The motion of Mr. Spangler to reconsider the vote rejecting 
the proposition of the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. By- 
num), to allow the petitioner,in the case ofthe North Carolina 
contested election, to appear, by counsel, before the house— 
on the main question, 

Mr. Spangler briefly supported the motion, and Mr. Grennell 
opposed if. 

Before Mr. Grennell had concluded his remarks, 

The chair announced the expiration of the hour assigned for 
the consideration of morning business. 


Mr. Lawrence rose, and remarked that it was now between 
two and three months since a bil! had been reported to this 
house for the relief of the sufferers by the late conflagration in 
the city of New York, and it was hoped by the friends of the 
bill that it would have passed long ago. Thetime had now ar- 
rived, and he had remarked the other day, that those who had 
suffered from that calamity should know what they had to de- 
pend upon from this house; and now, throwing himself upon 
the indulgence of the house in behalf of those sufferers, he ask- 
ed them to sustain him in the motion he was about to make, 
with a view to take up that bill, and, as he hoped, finally to 
dispose of it this day. He felt confident that the friends of the 
bill were prepared to vote upon it, without any further discus- 
sion. Mr. IL. then moved to suspend the rules, in order to take 
up the New York relief bill. 

Mr. Cambreleng would barcly remark, he said, that the pub- 
lic interest was as deeply coneerned in the subject of thiz bill 
as in that of the special order, and he hoped that the motion 
would prevail. 


After a great variety of propositions, in which Mr. Cambre- 
leng,in reply toa question by Mr. Parks, “whether it was in- 
tended by that committee to bring forward, after the pagsage of 
this bill, any further measures of relief’—said, it had been his 
(Mr. C’s) impression all along that it was proper to remit the 
duties on all the goods destroyed in entire packages, and, should 
the committee instruct him to report such a bill, he wonld do it 
with great pleasure; but he felt persuaded, from the first deci- 
sions of the house, and from eather circumstances, that the 
measure would not be sustained, however much he might him- 
self be in favor of it; the bill was put Opon its passage, by the 
previous question, and decided as follows: 
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YEAS—Messrs. Adams, H. Allen, Anthony, Ash, Bailey, 
Banks, Barton,Beardsley, Bockee, Briggs, Brown, William B. 
Calhoun, Cambreleng, Chapin, Childs, Cleveland, Coflee, Cor- 
win, Cramer, Crane, Cushing, Darlington, Dickerson, Double- 
day, Evans, Fairfield, Farlin, Philo C. Fuller, William K. Ful- 
ler, Rice Garland, Gillet, Glascock, Granger, Grantland, Gren- 
nell, Haley, Hard, Harper, Haynes, Hazeltine, Henderson, 
Heister, Hoar, Holsey, Howard, Howell, Hubley, Hunt, Hun- 
tington, Huntsman, Ingersoll, Ingham, Jabez Jackson, Janes, 
Jarvis, R. M. Johnson, Cave Johnson, Henry Johnson, Judson, 
Kennon, Kilgore, Lane, Lansing, Lawrence, Lay, G. Lee. J. 
Lee, Thomas Lee, Leonard, Lincoln, Love, Loyall, L: 1, 
Abijah Mann, Manning, William Mason, M. Mason, Sampsun 
Mason, McKennan, McKeon, McKim, Mercer, Miller, Milli- 

an, Moore, Muhlenberg, Owens, Page, Parker, Patterson, 
Phelps, Phillips, Potts, Reed, J. Reynolds, Rogers, Russell, 
Shinn, Sickles, Slade, Smith, Spangler, Steele, Storer, Suther- 
jJand, Taylor, John Thomson, Toucey, Towns, Turrill, Vander- 
poel, Vinton, Ward, Wardwell—114, 

NAYS—Messrs. Chilton Allan, Ashley, Beale, Bean, Bequ- 
mont, Bell, Bond, Boon, Borden, Bouldin, Boyd, Bunch, John 

Jalheon, Campbell, Carr, Carter, Casey, George Chambers, J. 
Chambers, Chapman, Claiborne, Coles, Conner, Craig, Cush- 
man, Davis, Deberry, Denny, Dickson, Dromgoole, Dunlap, 
Everett, Forester, French, Fry, Galbraith, James Garland, Gra- 
bam, Graves, Grayson, Griffin, Joseph Hall, Hamer, Hanne- 
gan, Hardin, Harlan, S. S. Harrison, A. G. Harrison, Hawes, 
Hawkins, Hopkins, Jenifer, Joseph Johnson, J. W. Jones, 
Kinnard, Klingensmith, Lawler, Luke Lea, Lewis, Logan, 
Job Mann, Martin, John Y. Mason, Maury, McCarty, McCo- 
mas, McKay, McLene, Montgomery, Morgan, Morris, Parks, 
Patton, F. Pierce, Dutee J. Pearce, Peyton, Pickens, Rencher, 
John Reynolds, Roane, Robertson, Aug. H. Shepperd, Shields, 
Standefer, Thomas, Turner, Underwood, Webster, Weeks, 
White, Whittlesey, L. Williams, Sherrod Williams, Wise—94. 

So the bill was passed, 

The title of the having been read, and the question being 
whether this should be the title, 

Mr. Pearce, of Rhode Island, said it was universally conced- 
ed that the present title of the bill did not expreas its true cha- 
racter, and he moved to amend it by substituting the following: 

‘An act to relieve and confer exclusive benefits oa certain 
merchants and importers in the city of New York.” 

Mr. Wise asked if this question was debateable. 

The chair replied that it was. 

Mr. Wise moved that the house do now adjourn. Lost. 
The motion to amend the title was rejected, and the title, as 
stood, was agreed to. 

On motion, the house adjourned. 

The house did not sit on Wednesday. 

On Monday, Mr. Turner presented the memorial of a large 
and respectable portion of the citizens of Harford county, Mary- 
land, praying that an appropriation may be made for removing 
obstructions at or neur the head of the bay below the port of 
Havre de Grace, and causing the ehannel to be deepened. Mr. 
I’. said: Mr. Speaker, the substance of this memorial is of sueh 
a character What it speaks for itself; but [ cannot forbear saying 
that the magnitude and importance of its object are such as re- 
dound to the credit of the memorialists. The enterprise is one 
which, if carried into effect, will do much to promote the inte- 
rest, not only of the citizens of Havre de Grace and its vicinity, 
but of the citizens of the great states of Pennsylvania and New 
York, by creating an export market immediately at the mouth 
of this magnificent river, where all the great mass of produce 
that descends the Susquehannah for hundreds of miles from 
the interior of a rich and fertile country abounding in wealth, 
must concentrate, and ultimately make the town of Havre de 
Grace what it ought to have been years ago. I therefore move 
that the memorial be referred, without reading, to the commit- 
tee on commerce, under a full assurance that they will give it 
that due cqnsideration that its importance demands. 

Thursday, March 10. The North Carolina contested election 
occupied the house, until the orders of the day were called for 
—when many preparatory matters were attended to, though 
nothing decidedly acted upon, 

—— 9 OD Otten 
LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

New York, March 8. Yesterday, says the Courier, our news 
schooner boarded at sea, the Liverpool packet ship North 
America, captain Dixey, which sailed on the Sth ultimo. We 
reeeived the newspapers brought by her at an early hour this 
ynorning. They are from London of the 4th, and Liverpool! of 
the 5th. About six hours later than those brought by the pre- 
vious arrival. 

The speech of the king of England, on opening the present 
session of parliament will be fonnd below. It is most import- 
ant as it regards the measures of internal policy to which it al- 
ludes; these are of deep interest, involving vast results, and 
will no doubt produce a sharp and obstinate collision between 
the two great bodies into which the house of commons is so 
nearly divided, 

The Spanish cortes has been unexpectedly dissolved by the 
queen. It appears the new minister, Mendizabal, finding him- 
seifin a minority on an important question, determined on tak- 
ing the sense of the nation, by recurring to a new election. 

London, Thursday evening, Feb. 4. Wis majesty this day 
opened the session of parlininent with the usual formalities.— 
Hie went in state from St. James’ Place, preceded and followed 
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by the whole of his household retinue, in a carriage drawn by 
eight borses, richly caparisoned, with superb new harness—the 
postilions and footmen in attendance being also dressed in new 
State liveries. 

Hie majesty’s departure from the palace, and arrival at the 
house of peers, Was announced by the firing of cannon. 

Though the day was far from favorable, the crowds of peo- 
ple to view the procession Were very great, and along the whole 
line of road which his majesty passed, he was received with 
Joud cheers. 

His majesty, we are happy to state, appeared to be in the 
possession of excellent health. 

Ov his majesty’s arrival at the house of peers, he was con- 
ducted to the throne with the usual ceremonies, and in a firm 
and distinct voice delivered the following most gracious speech: 

** My lords and gentlemen: 

“It is with great satisfaction that I again meet the great coun- 
cil of the nation assembled in parliament. lam ever anxious 
to avail myself of your advice and assistance, and I rejoice 
that the present state of public affairs both at home and abroad, 
is such as to permit you to proceed, without delay or interrup- 
tion, to the calin examination of those measures which will be 
submitted to your consideration. 

**] continue to receive from my allies, and generally from all 
foreign powers, assurances of their unaltered desire to cultivate 
with me those friendly relations which it is equally my wish to 
maintain with them; and the intimate union which happily 
subsists between this country and France,is a pledge to Europe 
for the continuance of the general peace. 

**Desirous on all occasions to use my friendly endeavors to 
remove causes of disagreement between others, I have offered 
my mediation in order to compose the difference which hae 
arisen between Fance and the United States. This offer has 
been accepted by the king of the French. The answer of the 
president of the United States has not yet been received; but [ 
entertain a confident hope that a misunderstanding between 
two nations so enlightened and high minded, will be settled in 
a manner satisfactory to the feelings, and consistent with the 
honor of both. 

‘*T have still to }ament the continuance of the civil contest in 
the northern provinces of Spain. The measures which | have 
taken, and the engagement into which I have entered, suffici- 
ently prove my deep anxiety for its termination; and the pru- 
dent and vigorous conduct of the present government of Spain 
inspires me with the hope that the authority of the queen will 
coon be established in every part of her dominions, and that the 
Spanish nation, so long connected by friendship with Great 
Britain, will again enjoy the blessing of internal tranquillity and 
union. 

‘‘] have given directions that there be laid before you the 
treaty which | have concluded with the queen of Spain for the 
suppression of the slave trade. 

* Gentlemen of the house of commons: 

‘‘T have directed the estimates of the year to be prepared, and 
laid before you without delay. They have been framed with 
the strictest regard to well-considered economy. 

“The necessity for maintaining the maritime strength of the 
country, and of giving adequate protection to the extended 
cominerce of my subjects, has occasioned some increase in the 
estimates for the naval branch of the public service. 

“The state ofthe commerce and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom is highly satisfactory. I lament that any class of my 
subjects should still suffer Jistress; and the difficulties which 
continue to be felt in important branches of agriculture may 
deserve your inquiry, with the view of ascertaining whether 
there are any measures which parliament can advantageously 
adopt for the alleviation of this pressure. 

‘* My lords and gentlemen: 

‘fT have not yet received the further report of the commission 
appointed to consider the state of the several dioceses of Eng- 
land and Wales; but I have reason to believe that their recom- 
mendations upou mostof the important subjects submitted to 
them are nearly prepared. They shall be laid before you with- 
out delay; and you will direct your early attention to the eccle- 
siastical establishment, with the intention of rendering it more 
efficient for the holy purposes for which it has been instituted, 


‘Another subject, which will naturally oocupy you, is the 
state of the tithe in England and Wales, and a measure will be 
submitted to you having for its end the rendering this mode of 
providing for the clergy more fixed and certain, and calculated 
to relieve it from that Auctuation, and from those objections to 
which it has hitherto been subject. 

“The principles of toleration by which I have been invaria- 
bly guided, must render me desirous of removing any cause of 
offence or trouble to the consciences of any portion of my sub- 
jects, and I am, therefore, anxious that you should consider 
whether measures may nct be framed, which, while they reme- 
dy any grievances which affect those who dissent from the doc- 
trine or discipline of the established church, will also be of ge- 
neral advantage to the whole body of the community. 

“The speedy and satisfactory administration of justice is the 
first and most sacred duty of a sovereign; and I earnestly re- 
commend you to consider whether better provisions may not 
be made for this great purpose in some of the departments of 
the law, and more particularly in the court of chancery. 

‘“T trust that you will be able to effect a just settlement of 
the question of tithe in Ireland, upon seach principles as will 
tend at length to establish harmony and peace in that country, 
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‘¢You are already in possession of the report of the commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the state of the municipal corpo- 
rations in Ireland, and I entertain the hope that it will be in 
your power to apply toany defects and evils which may have 
been shown toe exist in those institutions, a remedy founded 
upon the same principles as those of the acts which have been 
already passed for England and Scotland. 

‘A further report of the commission of inquiry into the con- 
dition of the poorer Classes of my subjects in Ireland will 
speedily be laid befure you. You will approach this subject 
with the caution due to its importance and difficulty, and the 
experience of the salutary effect of the act for the amendment 
of the laws relating to the poor in England and Wales, may in 
many respects assist your deliberations. 

‘‘| rely upon your prudence and wisdom, and upon your de- 
termination to maintain, as well as to amend, the laws and 
institutions of the country; and I commit these questions of do- 
mestic policy, to which | have deemed it my duty to direct 
your attention, into your hands, persuaded that you will so 
treat them as to increase the happiness and prosperity, by pro- 
moting the religion and morality, of my people.”? 

—— 8 @ Otero 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Bank of the United States, February 20, 1836. 

The stockhoiders met at 12 o’clock M. pursuant to adjourn- 
ment. 

Benj. W. Crowninshield, esq. of Massachusetts, was ealled 
to the chair, 

Thos. P. Cope, John A. Brown, secretaries. 

Nicholas Biddle, esq. the president of the bank, presented to 
the meeting a certified copy of ‘*‘an act to repeal the state tax 
on personal property, and to continue and extend the improve- 
ments of the state by rail roads aud canals, and to chartera 
state bank, to be called the United States bank.?? Tie presi- 
dent read so much of the said act as relates to the bank, com- 
mented upon its various provisions, and recommended it to the 
acceptance of the stockholders, 

Resolutions for accepting the charter were then offered by 
John Sergeant, esq. and unanimously adopted, after which, 

The following resolutions were offered by Henry Nizon, esq. 
and were adopted unanimously: 

Whereas, The stockholders of the bank of the United States, 
eonvened in general meeting, deem it their duty, before the ex- 
piration of the charter granted by congress, to express some of 
the sentiments with which they are animated in regard to the 
past administration of the bank, and to the Gfficers by whom it 
has been conducted: be it therefore 

Resolved, That the said stockholders have approved, and do 
approve, of the administration of the said bank during the last 
seven years; and that they select this period for their especial ap- 
probation, because for nearly the whole of that term the institu- 
tion has been exposed to both persecution and obloquy, which 
the public investigation of its transactions, and their undenia- 
ble benefit to the nation, have enabled them to know, and en- 
title them to say were unmerited and unjust. 

Resolved, That the said stockholders regard it as their parti- 
cular duty to make a publie expression of their thanks to Nicho- 
las Biddle, the president of the said bank, for the fidelity with 
which he has executed his trust, and of their admiration for the 
talents and comprehensive intelligence with whieh he has ar- 
ranged and superintended all the parts of this extended institu- 
tion, to the signal and lasting advantage of the country, and to 
the establishment of his own reputation. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the stockholders be also given 
to the different boards of directors for the zeal and ability with 
which they have discharged their respective duties, and for the 
manner, both faithful and fearless, in which they have united 
with the president of the said bank in resisting every effort, 
whether of power or of popular clamor, to deter them from ad- 
ministering the affairs of the bank according to the principles 
of the charter, in execution of the rights of the stockholders, 
and for the advancement of the public good. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the stockholders be also given 
to the cashiers and other officers of the institution for their va- 
rious services, equally intelligent and faithful, in the perform- 
unce of their respective duties: and that it be recommended to 
the president and directors to offer to them such testimonial of 
regard as they may deem proper, and to promote their employ- 
ment and advancement in such other stations as they may find 
it expedient to seek, after their connexion with the present 
bank shall cease. 

Benj. W. Crowninshield, esq. submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was seconded by John Sergeant, esq. and adopted 
unanimously: 

Resolved, That the directors be requested to cause to be pre- 
pared, and presented to Nicholas Biddle, esquire, a splendid 
serviee of plate, with suitable inscriptions, in token and comme- 
moration of the gratitude of the stockholders for his faithful, 
zealous and fearless devotion to their interests. 

Mr. Sergeant, having risen to answer a suggestion made by a 
stockliolder, said that, being up, if the meeting would indulge 
him, he wou!d proceed to say a few words upon the immediate 
question before them. His first intention, he remarked wag to 
remain entirely silent. He was upon a footing of friendship with 
the president, and had long been so: and it was a natural im- 
pulse of feeling, to consider 4 tribute to an intimate friend as a 
thing for which one was to be thankful, participating as it were, 

on his behalf, in the acceptance, rather than even seeming to 
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promote it, however merited it might be. Reflection had con- 
vinced him that there were occasions upon which a different 
course ought to be pursued, and that this was one of them. I 
stand here, he said, not to eulogize any one, nor to contend 
with any one. I stand here as a witness to testify to what I 
kuow. And why should the testimony be withheld? He had 
frequently, he said, been a directer of the bank; he had had 
professional relations with the bank, and he had had at all times 
the freest and most confidential intercourse with the president. 
These were his means of knowledge; and why should the op- 
portunities they afforded, because they had fixed in him a set- 
tled respect and regard for the president, founded in the most 
assured sense of his merits and services, debar him from bear- 
ing that testimony which these very opportunities had peeuli- 
arly enabled him to give? On the contrary, he thought it due 
to the great cause of public morals, to common justice between 
man and man, to the vindication, at length, of the truth, that 
those who knew should stand up and testify to what they did 
know. Under the influence of such considerations, he had de- 
termined to suppress all personal feelings that might restrain 
him, and bear that testimony which he conscientiously believ- 
ed to be just. 

This (he said furthe:) was perhaps the last meeting there 
would ever be of the stockholders of the bank of the U. States, 
incorporated under the authority of the government of the U. 
States. The struggle was ever. The strife was at an end. 
We have nothing more to hope; and, thanks to the legislature 
of Pennsylvania, actuated by a true Pennsylvania spirit, we 
have nothing to fear. The bank, incorporated by congress, 
was at the close of its existence; not in the agony of dissolu- 
tion, it Was true, but quietly, and by an easy process, transfer- 
ring its capacities and its means to the legal being created by 
the legislature of the state, under whose powerful protection 
they would continue to be applied to the benefit of the public. 
But, still, the bank incorporated by congress touched the end 
of its existence. It was no longer subject to accident or 
change. Its history was finished. 

The materials for judgment upon it were complete, as when 
death closes the life of an individual. At this moment, then, 
he would venture to say, without the least hesitation or doubt, 
that no man will ever have cause to be ashamed of having 
been a friend to the bank. 

In the early part of its career there may have been errors— 
errors Unavoidably incident, perhaps, to the stage of its exist- 
ence, and to the objects it was expected to accomplish. 
Whatever they were, they were injurious only to the stock- 
holders, The people of the United States experienced the full 
benefits which had been promised, and even in greater mea- 
sure than any reasonable man could have expected. 

During a short period afterwards, the measures deemed ne- 
cessary to correct those errors fell with distressing weight upon 
the stockholders, a part of the time yielding them no income at 
all, and the rest a very reduced one. 

It was at this time, and uncer these circumstances, that the 
present president had been placed at the head of the institution, 
where he had continued for the last thirteen years. Of the 
ability and success with which its affairs had been administer- 
ed during all that time, the stockholders were fully aware. 
They had received the most substantial proofs. He need not 
dwell upon these things. The statement they bad just heard 
was Of itself conclusive, There were persons who were, per- 
haps, unable—there were some, he was afraid, who were not 
willing—fully and fairly to appreeiate the extraordinary skill 
and talent with which the patriotic eare of the common con- 
cerns, especially the concerns of the great mercantile portion 
of the United States, had been invariably reconciled with the 
interests of the stockholders. And yet it was true that both 
had been cherished and promoted. When danger threatened; 
when credit was trembling; when confidenee was shaken; 
whenever, in a word, a revulsion was threatened, with its dis- 
astrous train of consequences, this bank, strong in its power, 
stronger in its inclination to do good, anticipated and averted 
the crisis. By judicious liberality, it prevented or relieved the 
pressure, it encouraged by its example and support, it cheered 
by its countenance. 

Whatever may be the merits of a board of directors, every 
one knows that the chief part of the labor and responsibility is 
with the permanent officer who is the head of the institution. 
To him, attaches the censure, where censure is imputed. To 
him of right, is justly due the praise, where zeal, industry, 
ability and untiring devotion are manifest in their fruits. 

There are points of character in that officer, which, if it 
were not to be almost too personal, deserve also to be noticed, 
as qualifications which have aided him in the performance 
of his duties, always arduous, at times extremely trying. I 
have seen him (said Mr. 8S.) within the last seven years, under 
provocations sufficiently exciting—too much, almost, one 
would have thought, to be borne with composure. I have 
seen him assailed with menaces, enough to cause alarm and 
despondency. But I never saw him irritated, and I never saw 
him dismayed. When those who were about him yielded to 
indignant feeling, he calmed and tranquilized them by his 
cheerful good humor. When they were almost ready to de- 
epair, he animated and assured them by his undaunted firm- 
ness. However the storm might rage without, there was 
peace and order within the institution. The ordinary business 
went on with calm regularity. { am not able to recall to my 


recollection, nor do I believe there exists a single instance, in 
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which the smallest detail was neglected in consequence of the 
engrossing demands of the war which was waged against the 
bank. 

Let it be further said, in justice to the administration ef this 
great institution, that its measures never Were aggressive. As- 
sailed as it was by principalities and powers, it stoud upon its 
defence, as it rightinily might do, vigorously and fearlessly, 
but never exceeding the limits of a just and necessary defence. 
If it has offended, it was because it resisted unlawful aggres- 
sion, and would not tamely surrender its right or its indepen- 
dence at the bidding of any man, however powerful. 

The unvarying courtesy and kindness of the president, in the 
business of the bank, as well as in his social intercourse, did 
not fail to win regard for the institution as well as for bimself. 
He held many attached even when their party affinities would 
have inclined them to an opposite direction, and they did not 
separate themselves until dragged away in spite of themselves 
by the irresistible attraction of party gravitation. An enemy to 
the bank he never made. Enemies, indeed, he has none, that 
J know of, but such as have become so because he would not 
betray Or surrender the trusts confided to him by the stock- 
holders. 

It is fit and just now, in, this final meeting, when those 
whose interests have beeti resolutely protected at the risk of 
his own peace, and not without liazard to his reputation, are 
to review his conduct, that there should be a clear judgment, 
and an expressive and enduring record of it. As already inti- 
mated, this is due to the cause of public morals, and to justice 
between man and man. Hereafter, if search should be made 
among the rubbish of the years that are past, some things may 
be found in the wanton license of the press, which, unexplain- 
ed, or falling into the hands of persons unacquainted with the 
times, might lead to the beiief that this was indeed a strange 
sort of a bank, and the presideut of it a very strange sort of 
man. The record of this day’s proeeedings will be their tri- 
umphant contradiction, and the memorial of it, proposed to be 
prestnted tu the president, will be to him and to his descend- 
ants a grateful trophy of a victory won at last by integrity and 
truth over unmerited and unmeasured calumny. 

In submitting the charter to the ineeting, Mr. Biddle exp\ain- 
ed in detail its provisions, comparing them with the correspond- 
ing parts of the existing charter. We understood him to say 
that the new charter had the advantage over the old one: 

Ist. [n its longer duration—thirty years—while the present 
charter was for only twenty years, and the eharter granted 
by congress, and vetoed by the president, was for only fifieen 
years. 

2d. In the enlargement of its powers, especi2!'y its authority 
to deal in stocks of the United States or of Penneylvania, and 
in all the improvement stocks of the state. 

3d. In confining the rate of discount at half per cent. for thir- 
ty days to loans in the state of Pennsylvania, leaving the bank 
elsewhere to the rate of interest fixed by the local laws. 

4th. In its exemption from the expense of doing the business 
of the government, in !oan offices and pension agencies, and in 
transferring the public funds without charge. 

Sth. In its total separation from all the officers of the general 
government—an unnatural connexion, beneficial neither to the 
bank nor the government. 

6th. In its not being obliged to incur the expense of establish- 
ing branches. 

The disadvantages were— 

Ist. The loss of the rig).t of establishing branches; but this he 
did not regard as a matter of regret, as the new bank would not 
probably desire to establish any. 

2d. The Joss of the public deposites. These were undoubt- 
edly a considerable benefit, but it was diminished by the neces- 
sity which attended it of doing the public business, and the 
gratuitous transfer of the public founds; and although these de- 
posites have been more than two years withdrawn, the bank 
still prospers, and its dividends were undiminished, 

The next consideration was the bonus. 

This consists of— 

A CRS PHYVUMCUE OF. cc cccccascecccccvccs cece ccces Me, 000 
An annual payment, amounting in the whole to,.....2,000,000 
A subscription to various improvements, amounting to 675,000 
Making an nggregnte Of... ... 060 cece ee eeccens cence My lh F0,000 
An obligation to lend to the state six millions, either 

at four per cent. at par or five percent. wiih a pre- 

nium of ten per cent. making a gain Of..............600,900 





And a totai profit to the state of... 


And finally, an obligation to make temporary loans to the 
atate, of one million at a time, at an interest of four per cent. 

These, he said, were undoubtedly large sums; they gave great 
benefits to the state. Toa new institution they would be op- 
pressive: but the object of the bank was to deal largely and 
liberally with the state, and to give her every advantage consis- 
tent with the interests of the stockhoiders. It was fortunate 
that the interests of the state and the bank were the same. 
Tins charter was better for the state than a new charter; it was 
worth more toe the present bank than it would be toa new 
bank, and the present bank could afford to give more than a new 
bank. 

Ist. The charter was worth more to the state than a charter 
toa new bank. The question is not to bring into the state a 
pew capital, which might be impracticable, but to retain an ex- 
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isting capital, which would leave the state, and net merely 
leave the staie, but go into the service of its neighbors to make 
rival improvements to its own. It would be to lose the advan- 
tage Of being, as it has been for forty years, the seat of the great 
commercial and banking institution of the United States, and 
thus fall from its high standing in the union. By this charter 
it appropriates to its own exclusive use a vast amount of capi- 
tal, which alone is wanted to develope her native resources, 
Here it is already collected in the state, belonging mainly to per- 
sons Out of the stair, but left here to be managed by Pennsyl- 
vanians, and for the benefit of Pennsylvania. After all, two, 
the bonus is a very trifling part of the advantage to the state. 
The great benefit is the employment of the capital among her 
industrious Citizens, the bonus being in fact Only a part of the 
capital paid immediately to the state, fur the privilege of lend- 
ing to her citizens the remainder, 

2d. ‘Phe charter was worth more to the present bank than to 
anew one— 

Because the capital was al! paid, and ready for immediate 
employment, with the expense of time and money necessary to 
collect a new capital, even if it could be obtained; 

Because it supercedes the necessity of winding up immedi- 
ately its large outstanding concerbs, in which much loss would 
be inevitable; 

Because, bearing the same name, continuing in the same 
place and with the same orgauization, it enjoys its established 
credit, as well as its old connexions, abroad and at home, and 
itinherits a circulation of twenty-two millions; 

Because, although it eould doubtless have obtained a charter 
elsewhere on much lower terms, Wherever it went it would 
have been an exile, instead of continuing to be what there 
has been for forty years, the bank of the United States at Phi- 
lade!phia. 

3d. If it be worth more to the present bank than to any new 
one, the present bank can afford to pay more than any new one, 

The bank has, for many years, divided annually more than 
half a million less than its earnings, and thus accumulated a 
large reserved fund, which it can now employ, instead of divid- 
ing it among its stockholders, in the purchase of the new char- 
ter. Ile then entered into details of these surplus funds, wuich 
showed— 

That the bank will be able, out of its reserved profits, lo pay 
the whole bonus of $2,500,000, and provide for the annual pay- 
ments of $100,000 for 20 years. 

To these were to be added any profit which might grow out 
of the sale of seven millions of new stock, to be substituted for 
the same amount of stock now owned by the United States go- 
vernment. 

He cunecluded that, notwithstanding the bonus was large and 
greatly beneficial to the state, though not to be compared, in 
point of importanee, to the indirect advantages which this char- 
ter would confer on all the great interests of Pennsylvania, 
still the bank would be able to meet it by its past economies. 

He then proceeded to explain the process of winding up the 
present concerns according to which every stockholder, instead 
of waiting for a series of years the return of his capital by small 
instalments, might in a few days be putin possession, not of 
his original investment of one bundied dollars a share, but of a 
new share, which he could dispose of for one hundred and 
twenty, or one hundred and thirty dollars, 

He dwelt emphatically on the fact that every stockholder 
would l.ive this advantage. **It would have been far easier,’’ 
he concluded, (addressing the chairman, Mr. Crowninshield, of 
Massachusetts), **it would have been far casier for us, of Penn- 
sylvania, to have builtupa small institution for the exclusive 
benefitof the Pennsylvania stockholders, discarding those who 
lived beyond her own borders. Bat no such selfish calculation 
tempted the stockholders of Pennsylvania, nor influenced the 
councils of our noble commonwealth, which, while faithful to 
its own interests, was not the less true to its own honor. She 
gave the glorious example that they who confide their fortunes 
to its protection will never be deserted nor deceived, and she 
has this day, by this charter, placed the humblest citizen of the 
remotest state of the anion, and the unknown and obscure in- 
habitant of distant countries,on an equal footing with the 
wealthiest man in Pennsylvania. This isa great and glorious 
triumph, and accordingly t perform one of the most delightful 
duties of my life by offering this charter, which will hereafter 
place your fortunes under the protection of the laws of Penn- 
sylvania. Take it; for you have earned it by your constancy 
to the institution. May you enjoy it long, for you have well 
deserved it.”? 

After the resolutions of thanks to the president, directors and 
officers of the bank, and for the service of plate to the presi- 
dent, were unanimously adopted, Mr. Biddle rose, and address- 
ed a few words to the meeting: 

When I said that in presenting this charter, which conferred 
so many benefits on my native state while it protected all your 
interests, | performed one of the most pleasing daties of my 
life, | searcely thought it possible to add to my gratification. 
[ was mistaken. The kind expressions of personal regard 
which you have just addressed to me have rendered that 
duty doubly grateful. Ithank you for them cordially—lI feel 
them deepiy and intensely. |! feel them the move, becanse 
your considerate praise extends to all those excellent officers 
with whom [ have been so jongand so happily associated 
—offieers whose intelligence and urbanity softened the seve- 
rity of duty—and who, wanting no discipline bat their own 
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well-regulated eonduct, were the friends rather than the agents 
of those who guided their labors. If my respected colleagues 
will allow me to speak in their names, [ will return their ac- 
knowledgments too for your approvbation—the only reward they 
have ever received for their services, and in their estimation 
the best reward which thay ever could receive. [ should wrong 
my own feelings, if | did not take this occasion to bear my 
willing testimony how well that reward is deserved. During 
our long and anxious struggle for your interests, not one of 
them, no, not one of them, ever faltered in the path of duty, or 
sacrificed the smallest of your rights to propitiate power, or to 
seek favor for themselves. Certainly never had any body of 
gentlemen more faithful representatives, and I will proudly 
add, never had any presiding officer, in times of danger, more 
stout-hearted colleagues or more true- hearted friends. 

Allow me to add a very few words on an ungrateful topic— 
myself; and iff should overstep the narrow limits natural to such 
a subject, you must pardon the error into which you have your- 
selves tempted me, since the approval of such friends might 
well raise the humblestin his own esteem, It is the first time 
and it shall be the last. 

[tis now nearly 16 years sinee TI first entered your service. 
It is more than thirteen years since a general meeting of stock- 
holders from various parts of the union invited me to the sta- 
tion lL now occupy. I assumed it with a deep conviction that 
more development of its powers and a more extended usetful- 
ness might be given to our noble institution, It was then-con- 
cedcd, and so represented by the bank to congress, that owing 
to an organic defeat in its formation—chiefly to the universal 
receivability of its notes—the bank could not accomplish the 
object of its creation, the diffusion of a sound currency, and the 
regulation of the exchanges. Believing the difficulties not in- 
superable, and feeling that every citizen, however humble, 
should strive to benefit bis country, my ambition was to estab- 
lish for this nation a better system of currency and of ex- 
changes than existed in any other nation. After years of 
gradual and anxious experiment, the effort succeeded; for now 
that the subject has become historical, ] may be permitted to 
say that, under the administration of the bank of the U. States, 
the currency and the exchanges—the basis of all commercial 
prosperity—attained a perfection not exceeded, if equalled else- 
where. In my deliberate judgment, there exists in no country 
s0 extensive as the United States, any currency which, for the 
soundness of it, the general confidence in it, its universal and 
equal value, is comparable to that furnished by the bank of the 
United States, and that in no other country are the internal 
exchanges eflected more safely, easily and cheaply than they 
were by the bank of the United States. While the community 
felt these benefits, the state institutions always found in it not 
an ungenerous rivalry, but a firm and constant support, some- 
times checking the rash, often warning the indiscreet, but to 
all liberal, sincere and indulgent friend. Nor did these efforts 
require any sacrifice of its interests. On the contrary its pros- 
perity grew with its usefulness. Its circulation rose from four 
and a half millions to twenty-five millions—its exchange opera- 
tions from less than two millions to twenty-three millions—and 
its profits were actually doubled by the enlargement of its com- 
mercial sphere. 

Having seer this, my ombition was satisfied. I thought I had 
done my duty to my country, and I was about to ask leave to 
retire from your service, When an unhappy controversy arose 
between the bank and one of its partners, the government, and I 
felt bound to stand by the institution while its interest seemed 
in jeopardy. It was an original misfortune in the structure of 
the bank thatit was inany way connected with persons in office. 
The instincts of all political power make that association dan- 
gerous—useful to neither party, injurious to both. Accordingly 
I saw, or thought I saw, in our official associate,a design to 
subject to personal and political influences the movements of the 
bank. I knew that such a purpose, if defeated, might destroy 
the bank, but, if successful, would make it not worth preserv- 
ing, and that it was better for the bank, and far better for the 
free institutions of the country, that the bank should perish in 
that struggle, rather than prolong its existence by surviving its 
independence. My effort then was, at all times, and at all 
hazards, to maintain the rights of the institution, respectfully, 
fearlessly, calmly, yielding nothing to the madness of popular 
delusion, compromising nothing with official power. How that 
strife was conducted, you all know; how it has ended, is prev- 
ed by the events of this day, which render the bank safer, 
stronger and more prosperous than it ever was. Of that un- 
fortunate associate I desire to speak with all gentleness and 
forbearance, nor wiil [ mar the pleasures of this meeting by any 
recurrence to the past. He will soonleave us. He shall carry 
away not only a just, but a generous portion of our earnings; 
but then he will depart in peace—forgiven and forgotten. 

And now once more, and for the last time, let me thank 
you, Ihave Jong served this institution, With what fidelity 
and devotednese, my own heart attests. ThatI lave not been 
wholly unsuccessful, is manifested by your parting kindness, 
which, to the fast hour of my life, I shall remember witha 
proud gratitude. 

ee Mee 
LEGISLATURE OF VIRGINIA, 
House of Delegates— March 2. 
LETTER FROM THE HON. JOHN TYLER. 

Mr. Smith of G. presented a communication from the hon. 

John Tyler, which was read as {usows. 





Washington, Feb. 29, 1836. 
To the speaker and members of the general assembly of Virginia. 


GENTLEMEN: Certain resolutions of the general assembly, in- 
structing their senators in the congress of the United States, 
to introduce and to vote for a resviution to expunge the jour- 
nal of a previous senate in the particulars therein mentioned, 
and pointing out the precise manner in which the act shall be 
performed, have been made known to me. After the most de- 
liberate examination which Lam capable of bestowing upon 
them, and with a sincere desire te conform my conduct to the 
wishes of the general assemb!y, [ find it impossible to recon- 
cile the performance of the prescribed task, with the obligations 
of the solemn oath which I have taken to support the constitu- 
tion of the United States. With what promptitude I should 
comply with the instructions of the legislature, if compliance 
was permitted me, may readily be inferred from my past course 
of conduct; and [ keg your indulgence, gentlemen, whilst I ad- 
vert to the most prominent incidents of my life, in connection 
with the great question of instruction. I was very young when 
I first took my seat in the house of delegates, to which I had 
been elected within a few days afier I had attained the age of 
21. The then senators from Virginia, (Messrs. Giles and 
Srent), stood obnoxious to the charge of having disregarded the 
instructions of the legislature, which had been adopted on the 
motion of @ gentleman, then a distinguished member, (gov. 
Barbour), to Vole against re-chartering the bank of the United 
States. The first, While he voted against the bank, denied the 
right of the legislatu’e to instruct him—the last disregarded the 
instructions altogether, and voted for a bank. Impelled by no 
other motives than to uphold the legislature in its right to in- 
struct its deputed organs, I in(roduced a resolution disapprov- 
ing the course which had been pursued by the senators. My 
motive in doing so, was single and unmixed. I wastoo young 
to seek profit by their overthrow. The resolution thus introdue- 
ed by me, passed into other hands, and was substituted by 
other resolves, which were finally adopted by the two houses 
of assembly by large and overwhelming majorities. At the age 
of twenty-five I took my seat in the house “f representatives 
of the United States. The repeal of the compensation law 
soon came under discussion. I eame in to supp!¥ @ vacancy, 
and brought with me the wishes of my constituents in regard 
to that measure. I made them known, and claimed tle repeai 
of the law, as due to the well-ascertained wishes of the people. 
This brought into discussion the obligation of instructions: and 
{ contended for the right, under the same restrictions and limi- 
tations as had been laid down in the resolutions before alluded 
to. [now reaffirm the opinion at all times heretofore express- 
ed by me, that instructions are mandatory, provided they doe 
not require a violation of the constitution or the commission of 
an act of moral turpitude. When acting under an oath. the 
public agent, whether a senator or a juror, is bound by obliga- 
tions of a higher and more controlling character than can pro- 
ceed from any earthly source. The constitution of the United 
States is the original and primary letter of instructions, supreme 
over all, and binding upon all. For, the agent who is sworn to 
support it, to violate it knowingly and intentionally, would be 
an act of the grossest immorality and most unmitigated de- 
basement. Such is the condition in which, in my view of the 
subject, obedience to your instructions would place me. Itis 
known to you, gentlemen, that on my entering the senate, the 
only oath which F took was an oath to support the constitution 
of the United States; to support it in all and each of its provi- 
sions; to yield it neither to force, persuasion, nor expediency. 
No matter what the object; should its attainment confer upon 
me the greatest personal advantage, stillto remain unseduced— 
not to touch that forbidden fruit. T entered into a covenant 
with my Creator—to break which, would not fail to place in my 
bosom a promethean vulture, to tear and devour me. The ob- 
ligation, then, to obey an instruction which calls upon me to 
break that covenant, cannot possibly exist. I should be un- 
worthy the confidence of all honorable men, if I could be in- 
duced, under any circumstances, to commit an act of deliber- 
ate perjury. Instead of a seatin the senate, [ should riehly 
deserve to be put in the pillory and to lose both my ears as an 
indelible mark of my baseness—and such would be the sen- 
tence which the laws of Virginia would pronounce against me. 
You have admitted the truth of this position in the alternatives 
presented in your second resolution. Between those alterna- 
tives I cannot hesitate to choose. It is not for every difference 
of opinion between the representative and constituent, that the 
constituent would necessarily require the resignation of the re- 
presentative. In the course of asomewhat long political life, 
it must have occurred that my opinions have been variant from 
the opinions of those I represent; but in presenting to me the 
alternative of resignation in this instance, you give me to be 
distinctly informed that the accomplishment of your object is 
regarded as of such primary importance, that my resignation ig 
desired, if compliance cannot be yielded. I am bound to con- 
sider you, as in this, fairly representing the sentiments of our 
common constituents, the people of Virginia, to whom alone 
you are amenable if you have mistaken their wishes. My po- 
sition in regard to this whole subject, is of a character to pre- 
clude me from going into abstractions. I do not hesitate, on 
the contrary, to declare that, if you had, as the accredited or- 
gans of the people, addressed me a request to vacate my seat 
in the senate, your request would have had with me the force 
of law—not a day or an hour could I desire to remain in the 
senate beyond that hour wherein I came to be informed that it 
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was the settled wish of the people of Virg.aia that [ should re- 
tire from their service. That people have honored me with the 
highest Offices within their gift. If the talents which | have 
brought into their service be humble, I shail have at least 
brouglit jidelity to their interests. No where eise have | look- 
ed for reward, but to their approbation. IL have served under 
four administrations, and might doubilessly, by a course of sub- 
serviency and sycophancy, have obtained what is called by 
some preferment. But what could have compensated for tlie 
baseness of my prostitution, aud the betrayal of the confidence 
reposed in me by a generous people? The executive files fur- 
nish no record of my name as an applicant for any of the crumbs 
which have fallen from the executive table. I repeat, that I 
have looked exclusively to the people of Virginia; and when 
they have extended to me their confidence for twenty-odd 
years—when Iam indebted to them for whatsoever of credit 
and standing | possess in the world, I cannot and: will not per- 
mit myselfto remain in the senate fora moment beyond the 
time that their accredited organs shall instruct me that my ser- 
vices are no longer acceptable. If gratitude for the past did 
not, my OWn conscious weakness would control my course. 
What would it profit the country or myself, for me to remain in 
the senate against their wishes? By retaining my place in op- 
position to their fixed, declared and settled will, lL should aid 
no cause—advance no great purpose—be powerless for good, 
and provoke only to harm—reposing On my feeble strength, I 
should vainly flatter myself that I could with my single arm 
sustain the constitution, and keep back what I might consider 
the tide of error, when in very truth [ sheuld but excite the po- 
pular prejudices more strongly, and imminently endanger the 
constitution by my very efforts to sustain it. 


In resigning then, gentlemen, into your hands, my place in 
the senate of the United States, to which I was called by your 
predecessors, I trust I shall be indulged in a brief exposition of 
the reasons which have led me to the conclusion, that to obey 
your instructions wouid be to violate the constitution of the 
United States, I shall do so boldly and fearlessly, but with all 
becoming respect, and with all the brevity in my power. ‘The 
senate is ordered by the congrese to keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings, and to publish it from time to time. This injunction 
is thus solemnly imposed upon the aggregate hody, and on each 
individual senator. Whatever shall be done, shall be faithfully 
recorded by the secretary, and shall be faithfully kept—not for 
an hour, and then to be defaced—-not for a day, and then to be 
erased; nor for a year, and then to be expunged—but forever, 
as a perpetual witness, a faithful history, by which the conduct, 
the motives, the actions of men, shall be judged, not by those 
of the present day only, but through all time. It was a wise 
custom among the Chinese, which required the biography ot 
each emperor to be written before the close of his life, and 
placed before him, so as to give him foreknowledge of what the 
world would think of him after his death. It was designed to 
restrain his evil passions—to curb the exercise of despotic sway. 
It addressed itself to his ambition, and excited within him a 
longing for an immortality in the gratitude and admiration of 
succeeding ages. But this provision in our constitution is stil! 
wiser. Each senator writes daily his own biography. He is 
required to record his own acts, and takes an Oath to keep that 
record and to publish it from time to time. The applause or 
censure of his fellow-men is not postponed until he has des- 
cended to the tomb. It is daily uttered by the living genera- 
tion. How powerful are the inducements thus addressed to 
each member to be faithful to the trust confided to him! How 
much to be admired the wisdom of our ancestors in framing the 
constitution! If this was its only feature, their title to immor- 
tality would be established. 


This simple provision is one of the great securities of Ameri- 
can liberty. It takes nothing upon trnst. If the senate kept 
no journal, it would be a secret conclave, where deeds the 
most revolting might be performed in secresy and darkness. 
The train might there be laid, the mine prepared, and the first 
knowledge of the treason might be the explosion, and conse- 
quent overthrow of free government. Liberty could not coexist 
with such a state of things. There is no liberty where there is 
no responsibility, and there can be no responsibility where no- 
thing is known. To have a secretary seated at the table of the 
senate, to write down its proceedings, and to claim (or itself the 
right to cancel, obliterate or expunge what he had written, is 
equivalent to having no journal at all—a mockery and a fraud. 
The journal of the morning may be cancelled in the evening— 
that of to-day may be expunged on to-morrow—cancel it in any 
way, whether by black orred marks, whether with circles or 
by straight lines, it ceases to be a journal, and that which was, 
isnot. The journal is to be published, but there is no journal. 
There was one yesterday, but ere it can reach the press, it is 
eancelled, marked out or expunged. These are the necessary 
results of obedience to your instructions. If that journal con- 
tain a transaction discreditable to the senate, I should preserve 
it as a perpetual monument of its disgrace. If toa party lea- 
der, [ will give him and bis friends wiio may temporarily have 
the ascendency, no warrant to erase or blur the page on which 
such an act of miseonduct is recorded. [ should be afraid, 
after performing such a deed, if Virginia is what she once was 
—and I do not doubt it—to return within her limits. The exe- 
erations of her people would be thundered in my ears. The 
ecil which had been trod by her heroea and statesmen would 
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guilty; and however I might succeed im concealing myself 
irom the sight of men, [ could not, in my view of the subject, 
save myself from the upbraidings of my own perjured con- 
science. How could [ return to mix among her people, to 
Share their hospitality and kindness, with the declaration on 
my lips, ‘*I have violated my oath for office, and sooner than 
surrender my place in the senate, have struck down the consti- 
tulton: 


If the senate has aright to touch the journal under instructions, 
it has a right to do so witheut—if to cancel a part, a right to ex- 
punge the whole: if to use ink froma pen, a right to pour it from 
a bottle—to destroy the journal in any other way—to burn it—to 
make a bonfire of all that is bright and glorious in our history. 
I know it has been said that the process directed to be adopted 
by your resolution is not designed to expunge. I cannot be- 
lieve this, and reject it as equally injurious to yourselves and 
unjust to those you represent, You direct the words “‘expung- 
ed by order of the senate,’’ to be written across the resolutions 
on which you propose to make war. [ will not believe that 
you merely design to ensnare my conscience—much less will 
I indulge for a moment the idea, that you direct a falsehood to 
be recorded by me. ‘Those do not understand you who make 
such ascriptions, and I am not misled by them. The general 
assembly of a proud and lofty state, is incapable of a mere 
quibble, and such an one as would disgrace a king’s jester. No, 
gentlemen; the act which you direct to be performed, is design- 
ed to be, and is equivalent to, an actual obliteration in all its 
practical results. The manner of accomplishing this act of 
cancellation, is wholly immaterial. In publishing this journal, 
Jrom time to time hereafter, the resolution thus cancelled, can- 
not be published as a part of it. It is declared to be erpunged 
upon its face. But, if in this [ could possibly be mistaken—if, 
after ail, itis merely child’s play—the making a few flourishes, 
and putting the secretary of the senate to the trouble to write a 
few unmeaning words, the question would not be changed. 
Such as is the journal, so shall it be kept, unaltered in a ietter, 
unchanged in a comma—the same as it now is, ‘‘to the last 
syllable of recorded time.’’ Such is the fiat of the constitution, 
There is not a clerk or deputy clerk in the commonwealth of 
Virginia who would execute sucli an order in regard to his re- 
cords. The people would be alive to the question, and in vin- 
dication of their rights, would expunge the court sooner than 
permit the record containing the titles to their estates to be ean- 
celled in any manner whatever. ‘They surely cannot take less 
interest in the preservation of the constitution, the great charter 
of all their rights. 

The effort has been made to hunt up precedents to justify this 
act. The pages of English parliamentary history have been 
ransacked, and an array has been made of examples drawn 
from the times of the Jameses and Georges of England. With 
equal force might examples be quoted to justify an American 
president in executing capitally a citizen of any one of the 
States without the form ofa trial. He might equally be justified 
in ihe use of the bow-string, because such is the power of the 
grand signior. The power of the English parliament is unlimit- 
ed. So is that of many of the states of this union, in regard to 
this particular subject. No precedent can have force to over- 
throw an express enactment of the constitution. Under its 
provision, the senate is directed to keep a journal of its pro- 
ceedings. If I were permitted to look elsewhere than to that 
constitution, I would go to Virginia for bright and glorious ex- 
amples to conduct mein safety. The first in point of promi- 
nence, although not in point of time, is the course attempted 
to be adopted by the King’s party in the house of burgesses in 
1765, as to the celebrated resolutions of Patrick Henry, of that 
period. These resolutions were declaratory of the rights of 
British America. After their adoption, many of those who 
voted for them left the city of Williamsburg, thereby giving to 
the opposite party the accidental ascendancy; and they imme- 
diately formed the resolution to expunge them from the journal. 
But by a stroke of policy as bold as it was successful, Mr. Hen- 
ry saved those resolutions from being expunged, which form at 
this day one of the brightest pages of Virginia history, and re- 
corded on any man’s tomb, would eternize his fame. And yet, 
to expunge them from the journal, was regarded as much an 
act of duty by those who proposed it, as you, gentlemen, can 
esteem it to be in the "case under consideration. They failed— 
and my prayer, as a citizen of a free country is, that you too 
may be unsuccessful—your posterity may have good cause to 
rejoice in your failure. 


Another example, almost as illustrious, is to be found in the 
conduct of Robert Beverly, during the administration of lord 
Culpeper. The history of the incidents of that transaction are 
not only instructive, but highly interesting. Lord Culpeper, 
armed with all the authority of the king of England, his master, 
ordered that a reaolution adopted by the house of burgesses 
during the adminstration of Herbert Jeffries, should be expung- 
ed from their records, ‘as highly derogatory to his majesty’s 
prerogatives.’?’ Robert Beverly was clerk to the house of bur- 
gesses. Every effort was made toinduce him to produce the 
journal in order to have it expunged. He was subjected to all 
manner of persecutions; but he glorified in his sufferings, and 
his noble spirit rose-in proportion to his persecutions. He 
peremtorily refused to comply, alleging ‘‘that his master, the 
house of burgesses, had alone a right to make such a demand, 
and that their authority alone he durst or would obey.”? And 
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will not expunge the records of the senate until the constitu- 
tion, which, while it is permitted to remain, is master over all, 
shall be changed, altered or abolished. You will have full 
opportunity, gentlemen, to appoint another in my place. For 
my part, I will not consent to be made an instrument to accom- 
plish such an object—nor shall l envy any successor whom you 
may send on such a mission. 

Had your resolutions directed me to repeal or rescind the re- 
solution of the senate, I would have obeyed your orders, al- 
though with great reluctance. I would, nevertheless, have felt 
myself constrained to do so by my recognition of your right to 
instruct me. That proceeding would have reversed and annul- 
led the act complained of. If your object was to vindicate the 
president in the authority which he assumed and still exercises 
over the public money, and esteemed it necessary in order to do 
so, to have had your opinions expressed through me in the senate 
chamber, they should have been faithfully represented. His 
vindication, after all cannot consist in the form in which it may 
be urged. Itis to be found alone in the legislative expression 
of opinion; and even if your declarations in his behalf were 
confined to your own journals, the historian would not fail to 
avail himself of them as efficiently as if they stood emblazoned 
on the heavens. From my knowledge of you, I am sure that 
you would not be willing to pull down the constitution unne- 
cessarily and without object. 


In your effort to vindicate the president, you have cast on 
me, in commen with others, the very reproach which you are 
pleased to regard so offensive in reference to him. You have 
publicly, and before the wor!d, declared a resolution for which 
I voted, to be “subversive of the rights of the house of repre- 
sentatives and the fundamental principles of free government.” 
If you design to charge me with impurity of motive in the vote 
thus given, your accusation would imply the highest censure. 
But this I do not ascribe to you. You intend to say no more 
than that your judgment and opinion differs from that express- 
ed by me upon the subject out of which grew the resolution of 
the senate, and that the senate committed an error, which, in 
its effects, is calculated to subvert *‘the rights of the house of 
representatives and the fundamental principles of free govern- 
ment.?? The censure which your resolution conveys, implies 
a want of correct judgment, on my part, in voting for thet reso- 
jution, and nothing more. If this be your meaning—and I will 
not permit myself to think otherwise—I am yet to learn how I 
incur the hazard of subverting ‘‘the rights of the house of repre- 
sentatives and the fundamental principles of free governient,”’ 
by having declared in substance, what as a member of the se- 
nate I did by my vote declare, that the president had mistaken 
his course, and that his conduct was “in derogation of the con- 
stitution and laws.’? Have I done more in this, than you have 
done in your declaration? And if not, I submit it in all candor 
to your dispassionate judgment to say whether, if I was liable 
to trial on impeachment before you, you would consider your- 
selves as having already pronounced upon my guilt in advance. 
I should certainly not dream of excepting to you as my judges; 
because, resting on my integrity of motive, I should feel confi- 
dent of acquittal. There can be no guilt without a criminal 
design—and I am sure you would be among the last to ascribe 
to the president any criminality of design. Am I to understand 
you as declaring, that because the house of representatives may 
originate an impeachment against the president or other officer 
ofthe government, the senate has no right to express an opi- 
nion as to any actof the president or such other officer? No 
matter what may be the act, even if it annihilates the powers 
of the senate—has it no power inherent in all other bodies, of 
self-proteetion and defence? A Brennus may invade the body 
and pluck it by the beard, and yet according to this, it has no 
authority to strike. Go to that venerable patriarch of Montpe- 
lier, (Mr. Madison), and ask him whether, in framing the con- 
stitution, he designed that the senate should be a mere motion- 
less stock, or a vigilant sentinel to give notice of the appreach 
of danger to that very constitution which itis sworn to support 
—whether the representatives of the sovereign states are such 
mere automata as to move only when they are bidden, and to 
sit in their places like statues, to record such edicts as may 
come to them? Ifthe president recommends a measure which 
the senate believes impolitic, shall it not say so? So, if he 
adopt a course which he may believe to be correct, but which 
the senate thinks unconstitutional—may it notsay so? And 
does its so declaring tend to subvert or to supporé ‘the funda- 
mental principles of free government??? You surely can be at 
no loss to decide. The senate, in the instance of the late post- 
master general, (Mr. Barry), who had contracted loaus in his 
official character for the use of his department without autho- 
rity, declared by an unanimous vote, that his proceedings in this 
respect were in violation of the constitution—and yet no com- 
plaint has ever been uttered against that resolution of the se- 
nate. How comes it about, that anathemas have not been 
thundered in the ears of the senate because of that vote? Why 
is not that ordered to be expunged? Why is not that also de- 
clared to be ‘‘subversive of the rights of the house of represen- 
tatives, and of the fundamental principles of free government?” 
Is not the error as vital when it affects William T. Barry, as 
when it affects Andrew Jackson? Ifso, every motive of gene- 
rosity prompted an interference in behalf of the first. He was 
powerless, and is now in his grave. I had a personal regard 
for Mr. Barry. He was talented, and his fault lay in being too 
confiding. Honest himself, he did not suspect others, and they 
deceived him. This was the rock on which he split. In vot- 
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ing for that resolution I did not design to impute to him moral 
guilt: I did not believe it—I designed nothing more than to vin- 
dicate the constitution. I thought that in doing so, | gave sup- 
port to ‘the fundamental principles of free government,” and 
never once dreamed that I had done an act in the remotest de- 
gree, subversive of the rights of the house of representatives. 

But say that in all this [ was wrorg. In voting for the reso- 
lution of the senate, against which, you are now so indignant, I 
did no more than carry out the people’s declared views of the 
legislature, as expressed in their resolutions of that day, and 
which were passed by overwhelming majorities of more than 
two to one in both houses. The terms employed by the legis- 
lature were strong and decided. ‘The conduct of the president 
was represented as dangerous and alarming. I was told that 
it could not be too strongly condemned—that he had manifest- 
ed a disposition greatly to extend his official influence—and be- 
cause, with these declarations before me, I voted for a resolu- 
tion which declares ‘‘that the president in the late executive 
proceedings, has assumed upon himself authority and power 
not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in derogation of 
both,’? lam now ostracised by your fiat, which requires obe- 
dience or resignation. Compare the resolutions of the general 
assembly of that day with the above resolution, and its mild- 
ness will be entirely obvious. I submit, with all due deference 
to yourselves, what is to be the condition of a senator in future, 
if, for yielding obedience to the wishes of one legislature, he is 
to be called upon to resign by another. If he disobeys the first, 
he is contemned—if he obeys the last, he violates his oath, and 
becomes an object of scorn and contempt. I respectfully aek, 
if this be the mode by which the great right of instructions is to 
be sustained, may it not degenerate into an engine of faction— 
an instrument to be employed by the outs to getin? Instead of 
being directed to noble purposes—to the advancement of the 
cause of civil liberty—may it not be converted into a political 
guillotine, devoted to the worst of purposes? Nor are these an- 
ticipations at all weakened by the fact, as it exists in the case 
now under consideration, that several of those who constitute 
the present majority in the general assembly, and who now eall 
upon me to expunge the jourual or to resign my seat, actually 
voted for the very resolutions of a previous session to which I 
have referred.* 

I have thus, gentlemen, with frankness, but without de- 
signing offence, expressed to you my opinions. With the 
question, whether the resolution of the senate which you di- 
rect to be expunged, be true or faise, I have nothing in this 
place todo. If false, to rescind or repeal it, was to annihilate 
its force as effectually as to cancel it. You have preferred to 
adopt a different course. I dare not touch the journal of the 
senate. The constitution forbids it. In the midst of all the 
agitations of party, I have heretofore stood by that sacred in- 
strument. It is the only post of honor and of safety. Parties 
are continually changing. ‘The men of to-day give place to the 
men of to-morrow; and the idols which one set worship, the 
next destroy. The only object of my politieal worship shall be 
the constitution of my country. I[ will not be the instrument 
to overthrow it. A seat in the senate is sufficiently elevated 
to fill the measure of any man’s ambition; and as an evidence 
of the sincerity of my convictions that your resolutions cannot 
be executed without violating my oath, I surrender into your 
hands three unexpired years of my term. I shall carry with 
me into retirement, the principles which I brought with me inta 
public life—and by the surrender of the high station to which [ 
was called by the voice of the people of Virginia, [I shall set an 
example to my children, which shall teach them to regard as 
nothing place and office, when either to be attained or held at 
the sacrifice of honor. 1am, gent!emen, your fellow citizen, 

JOHN TYLER. 

On motion of Mr. Smith of G. the letter was laid upon the 
table, and Mr. S. moved that 10,000 copies be printed for dis- 
tribution throughout the state. 

Mr. Botts moved to amend the motion, and that 25,000 co- 
pies be printed. Mr. Smith accepted this modification of his 
motion. 

On this question considerable discussion took place, in 
which Messrs. Brown, of P. Botts, Gilmer, Witcher, Dorman, 
Gregory, Summers, Stanard and Brooke supported, and Messrs. 
Miller, Harrison, Garland, of M. Watkins, Woolfolk, Madison 
and Holleman opposed the motion. 

Mr. Miller moved that 1,000 copies be printed. 

The ayes and noes having been ordered at the call of Mr. 
Benton, on the motion to print 25,000 copies, the vote was 
taken and decided in the negative as follows: 





*We find here the following note in the ‘National Intelli- 
gencer’? which is not printed in the ‘Richmond Enquirer’s’’ 
copy of Mr. Tyler’s letter— 

The following is a list of the names of the members of the 
present general assembly who voted, except the first two nam- 
ed, for the first, and all for the second resolution, and who have 
now voted for the present expunging orders, to wit: 

Linu Banks, speaker of the house of delegates. 

Thomas Sloan, of the same house. 

Stafford H, Parker, speaker of the senate. 

Archibald R. Harwood, Samuel L. Hays, John W. Nash, 
William Shands, Francis Billingly, William Basye. 

This is the first time that a senator has been forced to resign 
for obeying instructions, and that by the very men who gave 
them. 
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Avyes—Messrs. Grinalds, Drummond, Gilmer, Southall, Gar- 
land, of A. Brooke, Craig, Campbell, Pate, Hunter, of B. Hen- 
shaw, Beubring, Christian, Wilson, of C. Servant, Ball, Price, 
Hale, of F. Davison, Smith, of Frederick, Smith, of Gloucester, 
Wethered, Mullen, Botts, Gregory, Griggs, Berry, Sammers, 
Carter, Neill, Beard, Powell, Taylor, of L. Ragsdale, Waggen- 
er, Benton, Murdaugh, Cooke, Masters, Swanson, Witcher, 
Morris, Dorman, Leyburn, Harley, Delashmutt, Jett, Cunning- 
ham, Brown, Stanard—3Se, 


Nors—Messrs. Banks, (speaker), Layne, Wiley, Miller, 
Wilson, of B. Decamps, Turnbull, Mailory, Booker, Austin, 
Daniel, Samuel, Richardson, Johnson, Hill, Vaughan, Hunter, 
of E. Smith, of F. Hickerson, Strange, Steger, Holland, Bow- 
en, Watts, Watkins, Hail, of G. Avent, Carrington, Coleman, 
Sloan, Nixon, Goodall, Harrison, Kincheloe, Fontaine, Holle- 
man, Fieet, Robinson, Hays, Straton, Harris, Taylor, of M. & 
M. Rogers, Garland, of M. Willey, Morgan, Chapman, Ingles, 
Sherrard, Brown, of N. Leland, Fitzgerald, Woolfolk, Almond, 
Adams, McCoy, Cackley, Hopkins, Carroll, Madison, Shands, 
Williams, Marteney, Nicklin, Moffett, Conrad, Jessee, Mc- 
Mullen, Bare, Rinker, Butts, Crutchfield, Moncure, Hargrave, 
Gibsun, Prentiss, Saunders—78. 


After a few remarks from Mr. Gilmer, Mr. Miller withdrew 
his motion, and 185 copies of the letter were ordered to be 
printed for the use of the general assembly.* 

A motion of Mr. Powell that 815 additional copies, making in 
all 1,000, be printed, was rejected. 

On motion of Mr. Watkins, it was 

Resolved, That this house will on to-morrow, proceed by 
joint vote with the senate, to the election of a senator to serve 
in the congress of the United States, to supply the place of the 
hon. John Tyler, resigned. 

A copy of the “‘expunging”’ resolutions, and of the election 
of Mr. Rives, to the senate, though in type, have been cut off, 
for the present. 
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LETTER FROM B. W. LEIGH, ESQ. 

TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF VIRGINIA. 
To the honorable Stafford H. Parker, speaker of the senate, and 
the honorable Linn Banks, speaker of the house of Delegates of 

Virginia, 

Senate chamber, Washington, March 2, 1836. 

GENTLEMEN: I am honored with your letter of the 24th ulti- 
mo, enclosing me a copy of the preamble and resolutions of the 
general assembly, upon the subject of expunging from the jour- 
nal of the senate of the United States a resolution of that body, 
and requesting me to lay the same before the senate. 

I adhere to the doctrine of the right of instruction, as laid 
down in the resolutions of the general assembly of February, 
1812, taken in the plain and obvious sense, and in the full ex- 
tent, in which it is there expressed; and I shall continue, not 
only to respect, but also to maintain it, to the utmost of my 
ability. [ deem it, indeed, an important part of the great right of 
state interposition, as explained and enforced in the memorable 
resolutions which have illustrated the session of the general as- 
sembly of 1799-1800; and, in my opinion, this right of instrue- 
tion will be found of inestimable value on all oceasions that 
may arise, presenting questions concerning the just boundaries 
of power between the federal and state governments. If, then, 
the general assembly had instructed me to give a vote, accord- 
ing to its sense of propriety, on any constitutional question 
which I could consider as at all doubtful, especially on a ques- 
tion on which the public mind had been long and deliberately 
exercised, on which men’s judgments had been formed under 
the influence of no party or temporary excitement, but of dis- 
passionate reason, and yet remained divided and balanced; I 
should, in such a case, have followed the judgment of the gene- 
ral assembly, though it had been contrary to myown. For this 
would not be to violate my oath of office, but only to renounce 
all vainglorious pretensions to infallibility, and to pay a proper 
and conscientious deference to the wisdom of the general as- 
sembly. If the general assembly had instructed me not to vote 
for a particular measure, on the ground that it held the measure 
unconstitutional, then, as it could hardly be unconstitutional to 
comply with such negative instruction, I should have had no 
hesitation in yielding obedience to it, however clearly the mea- 
sure, so disapproved, might appear te my mind constitutional 
and wise. And as to questions of mere policy, involving no 
point of constitutional right, I can hardly conceive a case in 
which I should find difficulty in conforming my vote with in- 
structions given me by the general assembly. But [ do not 
hold myself bound to obey, and [ cannot obey, any instruction 
that commands me to do an act which, in my conscientious 
opinion, would be, in itself, a plain violation of the constitution, 
and, in its consequences, dangerous and mischievous in the 
extreme. 


While I thus declare my adherence to the doctrine of the 
right of instruction asserted by the general assembly in 1812, 
which, sincerely believing it to be just and true, [ then lent my 
humble aid to maintain, I beg it may be distinctly understood 
that if, upon more mature reflection, I thought the principle 
wrong, neither the pride of opinion, nor a sense of the advan- 
tages which public men usually derive from maintaining their 
eonsisteney, nor a fear of the reproaches which inconsistency 





*This appears to have been the number that was priated of 
Mr. Rives’s letter, on a similar occasion. 


always incurs, (unless, indeed, it be backed with power), would 
withhold me from renouncing it. 

The first of the resolutions you have transmitted to me in- 
structs the senators froin Virginia, in the congress of the United 
States, ‘‘to introduce and vote for a resolution, directing the 
resolution of the senate of the 28th of March, 1834, declaring 
‘that the president, in the late executive proceeding, in relation 
to the public revenue, has assumed upon himself authority and 
power not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in dero- 
gation of both,’ to be expunged from the journal of the senate 
of the United States, by causing black lines to be drawn around 
the said resolution, as it stands on the original manuscript jour- 
nal, and these words plainly written across the face of the said 
resolution and entry—‘Expunged by order of the senate of the 
United States.’ ?” 

I have reconsidered the resolution of the senate disapproved 
of by the general assembly, in reference, as well to its intrinsic 
propriety, as to the constitutional competency of the senate to 
adopt it; I have reflected on the question, whether the resolu- 
tion of the senate, supposing it wrong, can constitutionally 
be expunged from the journal; I have, in doing so, earnestly 
endeavored to discard from my memory the circumstances be- 
longing to the history both of the resolution condemned, and of 
the resolution condemnatory; indeed, I was called upon to con- 
sider the proposition to expunge the resolution of the senate, 
before I thought it possible | could ever be personally concern- 
ed in the result; and, in every view I have been able to take of 
the subject, [ find it absolutely impossible to obey the instruc- 
tion now given tome. I cannot obey it, without committing 
an act which, to my judgment and conscience, would be a plain 
violation of the constitution of the United States. i cannot 
obey it, without descending to a degree of slavish baseness that 
would render me justly despicable, and expose me to the scorn 
even of those who have commanded the deed. I cannot obey 
it, without forfeiting my own self-respect forever. 

The constitution of the United States contains a provision 
(such as is to be found in few, if any, of the state constitutions), 
that ‘‘each house”? [of congress] ‘‘shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings, and from time to time publish the same, excepting 
such parts as may in their judgment require secrecy; and the 
yeas and nays of the members of either house on any question, 
shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on 
the journal.’? The purpose of the provision is most obvious. 
it requires each house to record its transactions—to record them 
all, truly exactly and fully—to record them for the information 
of present and future generations; to furnish evidence, to which 
the constituent may refer in the examination of the conduct of 
the representative, or the representative resort for his justifica- 
tion; and to hand down to our posterity, acertain knowledge of 
all the acts of their ancestors, which may often serve as a guide 
to direct them, and sometimes a beacon to warn. And unless the 
provision can be complied with by keeping a partial, false and 
garbled record of the proceedings of the two houses—unless this 
duty to record the truth, can be fulfilled without recording the 
whole truth—or unless the injunction to keep the journal, can 
be understood as not commanding us to preserve it; it is impos- 
sible, I should think, to maintain, that the record of any reso- 
lution or proceeding of the senate can be expunged from its 
journal, in the literal sense and true acceptation of that word; 
that is, wholly blotted out or erased. Indeed, it would be diffi- 
cult so to expunge any part of the journal, without impairirg the 
record of something else, whieh all would wish to preserve 
truly and fairly recorded. 


The general assembly itself, sensible (as IT humbly venture 
to suppose) that the resolution of the senate in question cannot 
be actually expunged from the journal without a violation of the 
constitution, proposes that it shall be expunged, “‘by causing 
black lines to be drawn around the said resoiution, as it stands 
on the original manuscript journal, and these words plainly 
written across the face of the said resolution and entry——‘Ex- 
punged by order of the senate.’ ’’ In other words, if I mistake 
not the meaning and principle of the instruction, the general 
assembly, admitting that the resolution of the senate cannot, 
consistently with the constitution, be expunged from the jour- 
nal literally, yet thinks that it may be expunged figuratively. I 
pray the general assembly to consider the danger and the mis- 
chief that must flow from a precedent of this kind—which 
would, in effect, elude a positive injunction of the constitution 
by a metaphorical use of words, and what is more, a typical 
doing of deeds. I doubt whether there is a single provision of 
the constitution, which may not be eluded, and set at nought, 
by a similar process, and I must add, that this typical method 
of expunction is more abhorrent from my feelings of constitu- 
tional duty and propriety, than the literal. Undoubtedly, the 
precedent admits of a broader and easier, and therefore more 
mischievous application. I pray the general assembly to con- 
sider, too, the hardship of imposing upon the consciences of 
men acting under the sanction of an official oath, the duty of 
conforming their official conduct with the rhetoric of their con- 
stituents. In the framing of laws, and in legislative proceed- 
ings of all kinds, it has always been found wise and necessary 
to discard all figures of speech, and to adopt the plainest Jan- 
gnage in its plainest literal acceptation. If I rightly understand 
the meaning and purpose of the instruction given me, the gene- 
ral assembly would have me propose and vote for an expunc- 
tion of the obnoxious resolution of the senate from its journal, 





in such a manner, that it shall not be expunged after all, in 
whole orin part. Now, in the first place, § doubt very much 
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whether this ceuld be done, even in the method prescribed; and, 
in the next plaee, if, entertaining the opinions I do on the sub- 
ject, I should vote for any such process of expunging, I should 
be guilty of mental equivocation in the discharge of my official 
duty. [humbly hope for the pardon of the general assembly 
and of all good men, if I caunot, at its command, extinguish 
the knowledge I have acquired of my mother tongue; much 
more, if f cannot disregard the dictates of reason and conscience, 
which God has planted in my breast, to be the ruler and moni- 
tor of all my actions. 

I find myself constrained to say, that [ eannot obey the in- 
struction for expunging the resolution of the senate, in any 
manner, literally or figuratively. 

This brings me to the consideration of the second resolution 
of the general assembly, which declares, that “the assembly 
regards the right of instruction ‘as resting on the broad basis of 
the nature of representation,’ and one of the vital principles of 
our free institutions: and that it is the duty of the representa- 
tive to obey the instructions of his constituents, or resign the 
trust with which they have clothed him, in order that it may 
be transferred to the hands of those who will carry into effect 
the wishes and instructions of the constituent body.”? 

And here, in considering the alternative proposed to me, I 
cannot but advert to the very peculiar nature of the act which 
the instruction requires of me, and tosome remarkable circum- 
stances in the history of the subject. 


The resolution which the general assembly proposes to ex- 
punge is only the expression ofan opinion held by the majority 
of the senate for the time being, and the entry of it on the jour- 
nal, only the record of the fact that such was the opinion of the 
body. It must be obvious to the minds of all men that the ex- 
punction of the resolution from the journal of the senate can 
nowise affect the main question—whether the opinion therein 
declared was just or erroneous—and whether or no it was 
within the competency of the senate to determine on the sub- 
ject of the resolution; nor can the defacement of the record of 
an historical fact, in whatever manner it may be effected, an- 
nul or alter the fact itself, or, in the present case, impair, in the 
slightest degree, the memory of the transaction. Some hun- 
dreds of copies of the journal containing this resolution, have 
been printed; some deposited in the public archives; and some 
delivered to members of congress for the time being, which 
have thus become private property, and been dispersed through- 
out the union: the resolution was published, too, in all the pub- 
lic journals of the day: it stands recorded on the journals of all 
the state legislatures that have thought proper to take the sub- 
ject into their consideration: the general assembly of Virginia 
has itself recorded it, in the very resolutions in which it directs 
the senators of the state in congress, to vote for expunging it 
from the manuscript journal of the senate. For any direct pur- 
pose, therefore, which the expunction of it can serve, viewing 
the act apart from the intention, nothing can be more absolute- 
ly nugatory. The resolution itself, the evidence of it, and the 
opinion it declares, will all be handed down to posterity by 
faithful history; nay, even by the very record of the proceeding 
to expunge it. It is vain to say, as the general assembly has 
said in the preamble to its resolutions, that the resolution of 
the senate is “‘an assumption of power not warranted by the 
constitution, and calculated to subvert the rights of the house 
of representatives, and the fundamental principles of our free 
institutions:”’ for, if this were really the case, the general as- 
sembly should have levelled some of its censures against the 
house of representatives, for neglecting its high trust—for ne- 
glecting to vindicate *“‘the fundamental principles of our free 
institutions,’? and, especially, its own rights and privileges, 
against the encroachment of the senate. [I am not aware that 
that house has made any complaint: perhaps, it understood the 
subject too well,todoso. It is the executive only that has 
protested against this proceeding of the senate; and the only 
eonceivable purpose which the proposed expunction of it can 
answer, will be to signalize the triumph of executive power 
over a department of the legislature that has had the firmness 
to oppose its measures—to set a mark of disgrace and humilia- 
tion upon the senate, and to bind a wreath of inglorious victory 
aronnd the brow of the president. And even for this purpose, 
no stroke of the pen was ever more vain, than that which shall 
mark those black lines around the resolution of the senate, 
and write that sentence of expunction on its face—if, indeed, 
it be not calculated to work the direct contrary effect to that 
intended. The victory of the president over the senate may be 
as complete without it. And if, unhappily, the fruits of that 
victory shall ripen into their full maturity of bitterness—in 
times to come, when the constitution of the senate shall be 
subverted—when the check it was ordained to hold upon the 
power of the executive, and of the popular national branch of 
the legislature, shall be removed—when the substance of the 
constitution shall be destroyed, and nothing but its empty 
forms remain; history will paint those black lines drawn around 
this resolution, and those fatal words of condemnation written 
across its face,and hold them up asa mournful memenic to 
ourselves of departed liberty, and a warning tosome happier 
race of mankind. If, on the other hand, the senate shall, by 
the blessing of Providence, continue to maintain its place in 
the system—still exercising the functions for which it was de- 
signed—enjoving freedom of deliberation and independence of 
action; then will the manuscript volume of the journal, and in- 
deed the single page, containing those memorable circular 
black lines, be the on!y volume, and the only page, that will 





ever be sought after, or read. The process of expunging the 
=! is the surest way to render the memory of it immor- 
tal. 

It cannot be forgotten, that very shortly before I was first 
elected to the senate, the general assembly of Virginia, upon 
long and solemn deliberation, Resolved, ‘41. That the recent 
act of the president of the United States, exerting a control 
over the public deposites, by cauging them to be withheld and 
withdrawn, on his own responsibility, from the United Stateg 
bank, in which they had been ordered to be placed by the act 
of congress chartering the said bank, is, in the judgment of the 
general assembly, a dangerous and alarming assumption of 
power by that officer, which cannot be too strongly condemn- 
ed. 2. That, while the general assembly will ever be ready to 
sustain the president in the exercize of all such powers as the 
constitution has confided to him, they, nevertheless, cannot 
but regard with apprehension and distrust the disposition to ex- 
tend his official authority beyond its just and proper limits, 
which he has so clearly manifested in his recent interference 
with the treasury department of the federal government, in the 
exercise of a sound discretion which eongress had confided to 
the head of that department alone. 3. That our senators in 
congress be instructed, and our representatives requested, to 
use their best endeavors to procure the adoption, by congress, 
of proper measures for restoring the public moneys to the bank 
of the United States, or at least causing them to be deposited 
therein for the future, according to the direction and stipulation 
of the act of congress chartering the said bank, if, at the time of 
their action on the subject, the said bank be, in their opinion, 
asafe depository of the public treasure.’? Thus, the genera} 
assembly, at that session, expressly affirmed the very proposi- 
tion (and in far stronger terms) contained in the resolution of 
the senate which the present general assembly condemns; and 
the resolutions of the former session. manifestly presuppose, 
that it was within the competency of the senate, as well as the 
house of representatives, to act upon that proposition, then in 
fact pending in thesenate. In consequence of those resolutions, 
one of the senators from Virginia resigned his seat; a resignation 
certainly most unexpected tome; equally unexpected, I believe, 
to the general assembly, Neither have I ever believed, thatthe 
resolutions it had adopted were designed to produce any such re- 
sult. [ was soon after elected to fill the vacancy, I shall notsay 
that the resolutions which had recently been adupted by the gene- 
ral assembly, constituted my motive for voting for the resolution 
passed by the senate some few weeks after I took my seat: for, 
in truth, this resolution expressed the sentiment I myself had 
all along entertained and expressed. But, surely, I have a 
right to refer to the instructions of the general assembly of 
1833-°4, requiring me to vote for the resolution which the pre- 
sent general assembly instructs me to expunge, and to vindi- 
cate and sustain myself by their authority: otherwise, no sena— 
torcan ever safely obey any instruction: he must incur the 
danger of being driven to the alternative now presented to me, 
of dishonoring bimself by voting against his conscience, or of 
resigning his place, whenever, in the vicissitudes of party war- 
fare, a subsequent legislature shall think the instruction wrong. 
It is with the deepest conviction and heartfelt pain, that I say, 
as I must say, that the proceedings of the general assembly of 
Virginia on the present occasion, are calculated, above all 
things, to impair the right of instruction itself. 

I should have a right, too, after having acted in conformity 
with instructions given by the general assembly at one session, 
and seeing the same opinions prevail at a succeeding session, 
to appeal from the mandate of the present assembly, to the 
people, at the next elections. And this would seem the more 
reasonable, if it should be considered, that some of the state 
legislatures have, at their sessions of 1834-5, instructed their 
senators to vote for expunging the resolution of the senate 
in question; and, though their instructions have been dis- 
regarded, have, at their last sessions, declined to repeat and 
enforce them. But I choose to place myself, at once, upon 
different and higher ground, and to act up to the principles, 
reasons and motives which, in reality, dictate the conduct I 
am going to pursue, 

It cannot escape observation, that, while the general assem- 
bly instructs me to expunge the resolution of the senate, which 
I voted for in conformity with the instructions of the assembly 
of 1833-°4, the present assembly has not expunged the resolu- 
tions of the former assembly. And though (if [ am rightly in- 
formed) a proposition has been made to rescind the former re- 
solutions, even that proposition has not yet been acted on. So 
that I am to understand, that the general assembly is instruct- 
ing me to do, in respeet toa former resolutian of the senate, 
that which it will not do itself, in respect to resolutions passed 
ata former session of its own body. I must bespeak pardon 
for remarking, further, that, though proceedings have been had 
in congress, and some laws have been passed, violating, in the 
opinion of the general assembly, the dearest rights of the people 
—take, for example, the sedition law: and though, too, many 
laws have been passed by the federal legislature, which, in the 
opinion of the general assembly, transcended its constitutional 
powers, and encroached on the rights of the states; yet it has 
never, heretofore, occurred to the general assembly,in any case 
or at any time, to assert and vindicate the rights of the people, 
or the rights of the states, against such assumptions of power by 
congress, by an expunction (literai or typical) of the obnoxious 
proceedings from the journals of the two houses. And now, 
for the firat time, when a simple resolution of the senate is sup- 
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posed (by some unaceountable misconeeption of its import and 
intention) to encroach upon the rights of the national branch of 
the federal legislature, which, probably, has not perceived, and, 
certainly, has not complained of, the encroachment—or (to 
speak plainly) when the senate has presumed to question the 
rights and powers claimed for the executive department by the 
president, who alone has complained and protested against its 
proceedings—I see the general assembly of Virginia coming for- 
ward to vindicate the rights and powers claimed by the president, 
by this process of expunction, which it has never thought of 
resorting Lo, for the vindication either of the rights of the people, 
or the rights of the states. I mention these strange contrasts, 
because they have raised tie gloomiest apprehensions, in my 
mind, of approaching danger i9 our republican institutions, and 
because those apprehensions have had an important infiuence 
in determining my judgment and my conduct, under the extra- 
ordinary instructions, which the general assembly has thought 
proper to give me. 

The general assembly can have no reason to doubt, and, I am 
quite sure, does not doubt, that I voted for the resolution of the 
senate which itcondemns as unconstitutional and mischievous, 
under sincere conviction that 1t was constitutional, wise, and 
even necessary to assert and vindicate the authority of the 
laws; neither can it doubt that this is still my opinion; yet, 
without deigning to suggest any reasons to enlighten and con- 
vince my understanding, the general assembly gives me a pe- 
remptory instruction to propose and vote for the expunction of 
this resolution from the journal of the senate; and it insists, 
that I must obey its will and command—or resign my office. 
It instructs me to vote to expunge from the journal, that which 
it knows, as well as I do, is there truly recorded; it instructs 
me to deface, and in a manner to falsify, a public record, which 
it knows the constitution explicitly requires the senate to keep; 
and (to remove my scruples) it prescribes the expunction of the 
resolution from the journal, figuratively and typically, in such 
a manner as can only serve to elude the positive injunction of 
the constitution, and to signalize the humiliation and disgrace 
of the senate, without at all affecting the historical evidence of 
the fact: it instructs me to do this—or resign. It instructs me 
80 to expunge, as not to expunge, the resolution: it requires of 
me, in a word, a jesuitical equivocation with my oath and con- 
science; and (considering the knowledge it must have of the 
opinions I entertain) it commands me to incur dishonor, shame 
and guilt—or resign. It requires me, in effect, to give my re- 
corded sanction to the prerogatives claimed by the president, 
in his memorable protest against the proceedings of the senate, 
and to the limitations he thinks proper to set upon the rights, 
powers and privileges of this body: well knowing the opinions 
I have avowed on the questions of constitutiona! right, and, I 
hope, not doubting their sincerity, the general assembly com- 
mands me to inflict this (in my sense of things) vital blow upon 
the constitution of my country—or resign. I cannot shut my 
eyes against the trath—plain and glaring upon the very face of 
the transaction—that such instructions were not given ine, with 
any expectation, Or view, or perhaps, even wish, that I should 
yield obedience to them. There is,in truth, no choice between 
the alternatives proposed to me; and I believe, most undoubt- 
ingly, that it was not designed to leave me any choice; that the 
real and the only purpose of the instructions, was to compel 
me to resign—‘‘to instruct me out of my seat.’? Indeed, it 
seems to me, that this design is almost avowed in the preamble 
and resolutions you have transmitted tome. Forthe preamble 
recites, as a motive for the proceeding, that ‘the assembly 
deem it their solemn duty again to reassert the duty of the repre- 
sentative to obey or resign;”? and then, after giving me an in- 
struction which the assembly knew that I could not obey with- 
out crime and foul disgrace, it resolves—‘‘that it is the duty of 
the representative to obey the instructions of his constituents, 
or to resign the trust with which they have clothed hin, in or- 
der that it may be transferred into the hands of those who will 
carry into execution the wishes and instructions of the con- 
stituent body.’? 


It was impossible that I should have remained ignorant of, 
and it is equally impossible for me to forget, the political opera- 
tions in Virginia during the past year. I know that the design 
of ‘instructing me out of iny seat’?’—or (in courtly phrase) 
“giving mea walking ticket,’? was early and openly avowed 
and recommended; that it was an advantage nota little vaunt- 
ed, which the victors promised themselves from the success 
they achieved at the last annual elections; that the scheme of 
the instruction was proposed and discussed, and the very 
method of typical expunction which the general assembly has 
adopted strenuously recommended, as the proper and sure 
means of driving me to a resignation, in the public prints, which 
are sometimes the organs, and sometimes the dictators, of par- 
ty plans. [I know, moreover, that the proceeding was aimed 
at me— particularly at me; and that, to insure its success, no 
efford has been spared to exaggerate my faults, such as they 
are; to falsify the history of my life, simple and obscure as hi- 
therto it had been, and barren of incident; to misrepresent all 
My MoOlives, sentiments and actions; and to raise such a storm 
of public indignation against me as should make me bend like 
the willow in the fable, and preserve a worthless existence by 
yielding, rather than be torn up by the roots like the sturdy oak, 
and laid forever prostrate on the earth. Ishall fulfil my desti- 
ny with firmness and composure. Let me thank my enemies 
for having given me a consequence which my own merits would 
never have achieved, that enables me to act a conspicuous and 





useful part in the defence of the ‘free institutions’? of my coun- 
try. I ought to be grateful to the general assembly for placing 
me, as it were, at the head of a forlorn hope in the contest now 
waging for the preservation of the constitution and the laws; 
and though I am as sensible of the danger, as I am of the honor, 
of the post assigned me, fi hope, with the blessing of God, to 
approve myself not altogether unworthy of it. 

if the general assembly had any object at heart, pursued di- 
rectly for its own value, and not as a means of accomplishing, 
by indirection, other objects, plainly unjust and unconstitu- 
tional—and should give me an instruciion to use my endeavors, 
in my Official station, to promote its views—an instruction, 
which it believed I could conscientiously obey—an instruction 
framed with no design to force me to a resignation; and if, in 
such a case, I should think the end aimed at unconstitutional, 
and should be, therefore, unwilling to be an active agent in ac- 
complishing it; the case would be a very strong one, indeed, 
and attended with very peculiar circumstances, in which | 
would retain my seat, and stand as an obstruction to the ac- 
complishment of the measure desired. But regarding the pre- 
sent instruction as mainly directed to the purpose of forcing me 
“to resign the trust with which’? the general assembly ‘Shas 
clothed me, in order that it may be transferred into the hands 
of those who will carry into execution the wishes and instruc- 
tions of the constituent body’?—which wishes and instructions 
[ think plainly contrary to the letter and spirit of the constitu- 
tion; and deeply convinced, as I am, that my resignation would 
more vitally affect the integrity of the constitution, than even 
an implicit obedience to the instructions; I have, therefore, 
come io a resolution, that I cannot, ought not, and will not re- 
sign. 

I pray the general assembly to accompany me for a brief 
space, and to accompany me with patience, in a consideration 
of the practical consequences of the precedent, and of the doc- 
trine, (for precedent will soon grow into doctrine), which it 
proposes to establish—namely, that the state legislatures may 
give instructions to their senators in congress, which they be- 
lieve they cannot obey without conscious dishonor and crime, 
and therefore will not obey, in order to force them to the al- 
ternative of resignation. 

The unavoidable effect will be, to change the tenure oi the 
senatorial office, from a term of six years, which the constitu- 
tion has ordained, to a tenure during the pleasure of the re- 
spective State legislatures that elect them; to make the senate, 
which was plainly designed, and that for the most obvious pur- 
poses, to be the most permanent body in the government, in 
effect and in practice, the most fluctuating, transient, and un- 
stable. 

The senate, constructed on the federative principle, to repre- 
sent the sovereignties of the states, which, from the nature of 
sovereignty, are coequal, is so essential to their existence and 
preservation, that if the senate were abolished from the sys- 
tem,—the other branches of the government. both of which are 
national in their character, remaining in full foree—it is hard 
to imagine how the state governments, or any thing more than 
the forms of them, could long endure. And whatever tends to 
diminish the weight of the senate in the system, musttend to 
impair, in exactly the same proportion, the state sovereignties 
themselves, and to a general consolidation of them all into one 
empire. The federaltive senate, representing the states, was 
designed as the balance of the system—as a check on the po- 
pular branch of the legislature, and on the executive, both of 
which are almost entirely national in their constitution—and, 
in matters of important and permanent interest, it is a check 
that can very rarely operate for a longer time, than may suffice 
to mature the judgment of the people on sober dispassionate 
reflection. The senate cannot, if it would, counteract the per- 
manent will, the deliberate settled judgment of the nation. 
The house of representatives, elected for two years, represent- 
ing the people immediately, and therefore more exactly repre- 
senting their opinions and wishes for the time being, and more 
apt also to represent their passions, is,in that way, endued 
with a power and influence, which the shortness of its term of 
office hardly suffices to countervail. The president, elected for 
four years, clothed with all the powers necessary for the execu- 
tive of a government charged with the foreign relations of the 
nation, with bis veto on the acts of the legislature, and the 
whole patronage of government in his bands, is far more than 
the equal in power of either branch of the legislature, and, in 
the opinion of many, more powerful than both combined. His 
very unity isa principle of strength. The only means of mak- 
ing the senate co-ordinate with the other departments, was 
that which has been resorted to; namely, to make it more per- 
manent: and hence it was, that the senatorial term of office 
was made three times as long as that of the representatives, 
and halfas long again as that of the president. If the sena- 
torial term of office be reduced, the power of its check on the 
national branches of the government will be proportionally im- 
paired; if it be made to depend on the pleasure of the state 
legislatures, the check will be almost annihilated: and the state 
sovereignties must share its fate, and be impaired or annihilated 
withit. To me, therefore, it seems, that the state governments 
would commit an imprudent act, if they should consent to 
shorten the term of the senatorial office; and a suicidal one, if 
they should establish the principle, in theory or in practice, that 
their senators shall hold their offices only during pleasure. 

But whether these views are wise or not, all will agree, that 
the tenure of the senatorial office, being for a term of six ye ars 
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fixed by the constitution, is not now, and was not designed to 
be, dependent on the pleasure of the state legislatures, and can 
be nowise authoritatively made so, but by an amendment of 
the constitution of the United States, perfected according to 
the provisions of the Sth article; and that such an amendment 
would work a vital change in the whole constitution of the 
federal government, and in the relations between that and the 
state governments. If the doctrine, wiich the general assem- 
bly now asserts, and which it calls upon me to give my aid to 
establish, by setting the example of conforming with it, shall 
become, generally prevalent in the oiher states of the union as 
wellas in Virginia, then will that vital change be wrought in 
our institutions, as effectually as it could be by an amendment 
of the constitution, and this, by means the most irregular, and 
the most contrary that can well be conceived, to the cautious 
spirit of the provision for future amendments. 

The doctrine is, that a senator in congress is bound to yield 
implicit obedience to any instruction, which the state legisla- 
ture that elected him may give him, or to resign—no matter 
how plainly unconstitutional, no matter how base and criminal, 
the act which he is enjoined to perform may be, in his own 
judgment—that he has no right to exercise his own judgment at 
all, or consult his own conscience: he is not, in this case, a 
moral agent: he has no alternative but to obey or resign. 

if this doctrine shall become generally adopted and establish- 
ed throughout the United States, by the assertion and exercise 
of iton the one part, and submission to it on the other, I pray 
the general assembly to consider, for a moment, the probable 
workings of the principle in practice. Whenever the president 
shall feel the check of senatorial opposition—if the senators in 
opposition shall have the firmness to continue refractory to his 
will, unmoved and unawed by his power—especially, if there 
shall be nearly a balance of parties in the body, so that a few 
changes may reverse the majority—the president will be placed 
under the strongest temptations to have recourse to the state 
legislatures, in order to disembarrass himself of the opposition. 
Suitable, nay even plausible, pretexts will never be wanting, to 
justify or excuse theirinterference. There will be no difficulty, 
at any time, much more in times of violent party excitement, 
to select some prominent measure, involving a question of con- 
stitutional right, and to frame an instruction upon it to the re- 
fractory senator, which itis known he cannot conscientiously 
obey, and therefore will not obey, and to require him, never- 
theless, to obey or resign. And to obtain the instruction, we 


may surely expect to see all the mighty influence of presiden- | 


tial power and patronage brought to bear upon the state legis- 
latures, and upon the elections to them—to delude and de- 
moralize the people—to tamper with, corrupt and seduce, the 
state assemblies, whose senators in congress it may be deemed 
most important, or most feasible, to remove. Fit instruments 
and agents for the work will always abound, and volunteer in 
the service—the venal panders of power, the whole tribe of 
parasites and sycophants zealous to conciliate favor, the vaio 
aspirants after political importance, honor and notoriety—all 
will crowd into the president’s train, and vie with each other 
in doing his biddings. I am speaking of the probable, natural, 
inevitable effects of political causes put into action. I do not 
believe, and therefore [ am not insinuating, that the general as- 
sembly intends to open the field for these abominations. I 
speak with freedom, but not without sincere respect. Itis the 
firm conviction of my mind, that there never was, and cannot 
be, a process invented, better calculated than that which [am 
now called upon to take an active part in establishing, to place 
the federal executive under the strongest temptation to employ 
its influence, power and patronage, in the purchase of subser- 
vient senators; and to place the state assemblies under tempta- 
tion to provide the commodity for market; to destroy the purity 


of the people, upon which all depends at last; to destroy the | 


purity of the state assemblies, and to prostrate their dignity, 
authority and influence, in the dust. As to the senate, that 
will soon be, to all purposes of useful service which it was in- 
tended to answer in the system of the federal government, ab- 
solutely annihilated. 

And if this doctrine shall, in practice, be confined to Virgi- 
nia, as perhaps it may be, and, judging from present appear- 
ances, probably will be,—then these abominations will be con- 
fined to her alone: her people alone will be exposed to the pro- 
cess of demoralization, her assembly to the arts of corruption 
and seduction: and her ancient dignity and pristine glory will 
only be remembered to point the tauntings of scorn at her fallen 
condition. 

Many there are, [ know, many good and thinking men, é€s- 
pecially in Virginia, who differ with meon this subject; who 
approve the doctrine I have been controverting, in principle, 
and hope the most beneficial results from it, in practice; who 
are as firm in the conviction, that itis necessary to the main- 
tenance of the state sovereignties, as [am in the belief, that its 
probable, and indeed unavoidable effect will be, to impair, de- 
grade and prostrate them; and whose minds are, therefore, pre- 
disposed to condemn my opinions, and my conduct, on this oe- 
casion. I do not presume to censure them; and I must patient- 
ly abide the censure they will prononnce on me. If, with the 
sentiments [ entertain coneerning this doctrine, and the perni- 
cious consequences that are likely to flow from it, [ should 
eonsent to become an active instrumentin establishing it, by 
setting an example of conforming with it, I could not ask the 
forgiveness of my country, and should hardly hope for mercy 
from heaven. 











I see, with no little surprise, that it is declared, in the pre- 
amble to the resolutions of the general assembly, which you 
have transmitted to me, that ‘‘the assembly deem it their duty 
again to reassert,in behalf of themselves and the people of 
Virginia, the right of the constituent to instruct and the duty 
of the representative fo obey or resign: from which I inter, 
that the general assembly supposes, that this same doctrine has 
been asserted more than once before. IT can only say, that if 
this peculiar doctrine ever was asserted before, | do not know 
when, Where or On what occasion, it was asserted. It cer- 
tainly is not asserted, nor was it intended to be asserted, in 
the preamble and resolutions, adopted by the general assembly 
in February, 1812, on the subject of the right of instruction, 
That paper was the work of my own hands, without assistance 
from any other person whatever, and drawn up, (as I but too 
well remember), with a haste, which, in my own apprehension 
at the time, materially impaired its value; yet, upon a recent 
and careful review of it, I do not find myself inclined to re- 
tract, or to modify in any essential point, the propositions there 
asserted and maintained; and, therefore, | am willing, and 
even desirous, that my present opinions and conduct shall be 
tested by them. I was, then, a young statesman, but not a 
very young man; and it had been fixed in my mind, by reflee- 
tion and by the lessons of history, as a rudiment in ethics and 
in politics, that no proposition can be stated in either, how- 
ever, just and true, when properly understood and applied, that 
may not, if abused, misapplied, or pushed to extremes, re- 
sult in vice or folly. Sensible that the right of instruction, 
and the correlative duty of obedience, might be abused to the 
purpose of commanding violations of the constitution, and even 
acts of moral turpitude—so abused, under the influence of ex- 
citementand passion, to which the constituent body, as well as 
the representativ™, like all other men, might sometimes be sub- 
ject—I tool. the utmost pains to guard the doctrine against 
such abuses. Let us see hew I accomplished the object. The 
very claim which IT understand the general assembly now to 
assert, to power in itself, and to obedience from me—absolute 
power on the one hand, and blind obedience on the other—ig 
stated as an objection to the reasoning of the preamble, and 
anewered as follows: 

‘‘But it has been said that a state government may instruct 
its senators to violate ihe constitution of the United States— 
that a state in actual insurrection against the general govern- 
ment, may instruct its senators to promote the cause of re- 
bellion: and it is asked, whether the senator would be bound by 
such instruction, to violate the constitution he had swornto pre- 
serve, and to overthrow the government he had sworn to de- 
fend? It may be answered in the first place, that the particular 
instruction, which forms the subject of present consideration, 
could by no possibility involve a breach of the constitution of 
the United States. It might, and in the opinion of this as- 
sembly, would have been unconstitutional to charter the bank 
of the United States anew; but, surely, it could not possibly 
be deemed unconstitational not to charter it. Asto the rest, 
without determining the point which bas been taken for grant- 
ed, that astate in open rebellion against the general govern- 
ment, would still be entitled to its representation in the se- 
nate, which, to say the least, is extremely doubt{ul—it is ad- 
mitted without difficulty, that if a state instruct its senator te 
give a vote plainly unconstitutional, orto raise the standard of 
rebellion, the senator is not bound to obey such instruction. Every 
case, such as that supposed, must stand upon its own peculiar 
circumstances: it supposes all bounds of right transcended, all 
legitimate rule prostrated: and the propriety of opposition, must 
he determined by the nature of the injustice, the extent of the 
mischief, and the prudence of resistance. Butitis no argument 
against the exercise of a lawful power, that it may be made 
pretext for the assumption of an unlawful power, The right 
of instruction rightfully exercised, with no evil intention, to 
no pernicious object, cannot be effaced by the admission, that 
if a state government, or the general government, become cor- 
rupt and ambitious, and usurp tyrannical power, it may of 
right and ought to be resisted. The admission is cheerfully 
made. The general assembly of Virginia is incapable of af- 
firming the erploded doctrine of non-resistance.’?? And upon 
this reasoning in the preamble, the two resolutions of a general 
nature, with which the paper concludes, assert— That it is 
the indubitable right of the state legislatures to instruct their 
senators in congress, on all points, either constitutional or 
politic, whenever the magnitude of the occasion shall require 
such interference, and that, by consequence, itis the bounden 
duty of the senators to obev such instructions; provided the in- 
structions to be given and oheved, require not the senator to com- 
mit a violation of the constitution, or an act of moral turpitude, 
That, after this solemn expression of the opinion of the ge- 
neral assembly, on the right of instruction, and the duty of 
obedience thereto, no man ongsht henceforth to accept the ap- 
pointment of a senator of the United States from Virginia, who 
doth not hold himself bound to obey such instructions ’’—mean- 
ing, obviously, such legitimate instructions as those mentioned 
in the previous resolution. 


The resolutions, then, whic are the conclusions resulting 
from the reasoning of the preamble, expressly declare, that the 
instructions which the state legislatures have a right to give 
their senators in congress,and which it is the bounden duty 
of the senators to obey, are such only as ‘‘require not the 
senator to commit a violation of the constitution, or an act of 
moral turpitude.’’? And it is expressly stated, in the preamble, 
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S‘that if a state instruct its senator to give a vote plainly un- 
eonstitutional,’’ ‘the senator is not bound to obey such in- 
struction’’—that every case of the kind **must stand on its own 
peculiar circumstances’?’>—and that “the propriety of opposition 
must be determined by the nature of the injustice, the extent 
ofthe mischief, and the prudence of resistance.” The alterna- 
tive liere proposed to the senator, is not obedience or resigna- 
tion, but obedience or resistunce; to be determined by the con- 
siderations by which all resistance to the authority of govern- 
ment must ever be determined. 

If an instruction were given me to vote for a measure of no 
very material consequence—a measure which, if adopted, 
would not lead to any serious permanent evili—and yet I could 
not, fer reasons of any Kind, conscientiously vote for the pro- 
posed measure—in such a case,I might very properly, and 
should without hesitation, resort to a resignation, in order to 
evade the painful alternative of obedience or resistance. Or, 
if ag iastruction were given me, which I could not obey with- 
out violence to my conscience, and the ‘‘peculiar circum- 
stances”? of the case should nevertheless be such, that my 
resignation would be attended with far less of evil than the 
accomplishment of the object of the instruction, and would not 
be itself a source of equal or greater evil; in such a case as this 
too, [ might, consistently with my sense of duty, and very glad- 
ly should, disembarrass myself of the alternative of obedience 
or resistance, by a resignation. In truth, resignation is a pri- 
vilege, not a duty—a privilege allowed the senator by which he 
may wholly avoid the alternative of obedience or resistance, 
oo in the preamble and resolutions of February, 

Here, the general assembly has instructed me to do that 
which, in my judgment and conscience, would be a crime, and 
of course, tn me, an act of moral turpitude: I cannot obey 
without crime: and, in my opinion, formed upon long and anx- 
ious deliberation, resignation would inflict a more vital blow 
on the constitution, because it would be followed by far more 
serious and mischievous consequences to both the federal and 
the state government, than a literal obedience to the instruc- 
tion. The alternative is, then, forced upon me, of obedience 
or resistance; an alternative, which would be painful enough 
in itself, and is rendered doubly so to me, by considerations 
which I shall mention in the sequel. 


He that would judge my conduct fairly, should suppose him- 
self in my situation, and bring home to his own bosom the opi- 
nions I entertain, and the motives by which J am actuated. If 
the views I have unfolded, as to the nature of the instruction 
that has been given to me, the real object at which it was aim- 
ed, the turpitude and criminality which, entertaining the senti- 
ments I do, | should incur by yielding obedience to it, and the 
impossibility of resigning without giving my aid to a dangerous 
innovation on the constitution, be not wholly groundless, then, 
I apprehend, there is no man whocan think that ‘the nature 
of the injustice, and the extent of the mischief,”’ do not jus- 
tify, and call for, resistance. I have understood it has been 
supposed, that all the moral responsibility rests on the consti- 
tuent body, and the senator is relieved from any portion of it; 
that it is the province of the constituent to judge and com- 
mand, and his to believe and obey. Can it be really thought 
that the official oath of a senator to support the constitution 
of the United States, is subject to an exception which exempts 
him from the duty of supporting it against infringements at- 
tempted by the state legislature that has elected him? that the 
senator may and ought to take the oath with a mental reserva- 
tion, that he will support the constitution, unless he shall be 
commanded by the constituent body to violate it? Surely, the 
general assembly is not going to give its high sanction to doc- 
trines of this kind, which would sap the foundations of all pub- 
lic virtue. The truth is, that, in all contests between those who 
exercise authority and those over whom it is exercised, as to 
the rightful exercise of such authority—as to the duty of cbe- 
dience, or the right of resistance—both parties must, in the na- 
ture of things, judge for themselves; and the only difference 
between them is, that the party resisting power, resists at his 
peril; which alone suffices, in general, to determine bim against 
resistance, except in extreme cases. ‘To say that those who 
hold power have the sole right to exercise judgment, and that 
those over whom power is exercised have no right to judge for 
themselves whether they are oppressed or not, were to affirm 
the very doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance 
maintained by the university of Oxford in the reign of James 
If. The commands of the constituent legislature cannot jus- 
lify, or even excuse, the senator, in a palpable violation of the 
constitution, or in an act of moral turpitude. The servant, nay 
even the slave, is not bound to obey, and more, is not excusa- 
ble for obeying, the unlawful commands of his master. 

Then, as to ‘the prudence of resistance”? in this case. All 
questions of resistance to authority presenta compound cor- 
sideration of right and expediency. However just and right re- 
sistance may be in itself, yet it ought never to be resorted to 
unlesa there be 4 reasonable hope of correcting the mischief, 
and securing some good end; nor ought any man, however 
strong his sense of wrong and injustice, to involve others with 
himself in a hopeless, useless, dangerous effort of resistance. 

This last objection to the course I have resolved to pursue { 
have taken the most effectual care to obviate. I have asked 
the advice of no man, much as [ desired the advice of my 
friends, and willingly as I shonld have sought it, if I could 
have done so without danger of committing them, as men of 





honor, to share my fate: I have, indecd, eommunicated my 
purpose to very few, and to them in the strictest confidence, [ 

have held no correspondence with any member of the genera} 

assembly on this subject, since the commencement Of Its pre- 

sent session; and, in fact, have written only one short note on 

a different topic to one of ihem, lest Correspondence commenc- 

ed on other subjects might lead to correspondence on this, 

This line of conduct had its inconveniences, to which I wag 

not insensible; but | could not depart from it without abandon- 

ing the system of action I had prescribed for myself, and in- 

volving others in my difficulties. Noman, for anght that I have 

done, stands committed to share my tate: for aught that I have 

done to draw others to my support, [ stand alone, sustained only 
by the conscious virtue of my motives and purposes, and a confi- 
dence in my own firmness to meet and abide the result. I trust 
1 am actuated by no false pride, and no vainglorious opinion of 
my Own importance, (for, if I am, the fault is not Owing to the 
want of a most careful self-examination and scrutiny), in think- 
ing and declaring my belief and humble hope that the sacrifice 
i am making of myself, of all prospects of political honors and 
distinction in future, and even of the affectionate regards of 
many whose esteem and confidence I have hitherto enjoyed, 
may have some slight effect in saving the constitution of my 
country from violation; saving the senate from subversion, and 
with it saving the state sovereignties from utter prostration; 
and even placing the right of instruction itself upon the only 
stable grounds on whieh it can be rested, by so guarding it from 
abuse and misapplication that it may appear to 2l) men’s minds 
an agent of good, worthy to be respected and preserved; not 
an evil principle, to be eschewed and rooted out. 

I see, from the vote of the two houses of the general assem- 
bly on the second of the resolutions transmitted to me, that 
most of my own friends approved the principle therein declar- 
ed, that it is the duty of the senator to obey, implicitly obey, 
the instruction of the state legislature, or to resign. All these 
will, of course, disapprove the resolution I have taken: this is 
ominous, probably decisive, of the destiny that awaits me. In 
all likelihood, before the heats that now inflame the public 
mind shall be extinguished, I shall attain to an age which will 
render me unfit for any active public service. I have the clear- 
est perception of all these consequences. But I hope I shall 
be pardoned for saying, that I cannot, and will not, do what I 
think wrong in principle, and mischievous, fatal in its effects, 
to comply with the wishes of my friends, and to retain their ap- 
probation and support, any more than to avert or escape from 
the rage of my enemies. I do not pretend to be insensible to 
popularity, especially to the favor of my native state; but, if L 
know myself, my love of popularity has its source rather in 
my own attachment to the people than in the hope or desire of 
any rewards they can bestow; and I would not betray what I 
think the interests of Virginia to gain her favor, dear as it is to 
me. I care for no fame but that which | have little prospeet of 


oblaining—the renown of good and useful deeds, which sur- 
vives the author of them. 


It is proper that I should tell the general assembly and the 
public that, when [ returned home, after the termination of the 
session of congress of 1834-’5, I hadcome to a resolution to leave 
the senate; that would keep itin my power to take my seat, 
under my last election to this body, in case an extra session of 
congress should be called by the president; but that I} would re- 
sign the office, or (which was the same thing) decline the aecept- 
ance of it, atthe commencement of the then next session of 
the general assembly. This resolution, dictated by a sense of 
the duty I owed my family, was so openly announced, that [ 
suppose it must have been generally known, at least, in the 
city of Richmond. It was not until the scheme of “instructing 
me out of my seat” was agitated, after the result of the spring 
elections was ascertained, that I saw that, if I should decline 
to take my seat under my new appointment, it would have pre- 
cisely the same pernicious consequences which would result 
from a forced resignation, under instructions which I could not, 
in conscience, obey; that | changed the resolution I had pre- 
viously formed, and determined to accept the appointment, and 
abide the consequences. I[ shall hold my seat only long enough 
to signalize my resistance to what I honestly believe to be un- 
constitutional instructions. [ say now, that T shall, in all 
events, resign it at the commencement of the next session of 
the general assembly. 

I beg leave, also, to explain the reason that induced me not 
to divulge the course I intended to pursne, until the final ac- 
tion of the general assembly on the expunging resolutions was 
announced. I did not think it proper or respeciful to the gene- 
ral assembly to invite a contest with it, which it might possibly 
be not unwilling to avoid, by declaring, in anticipation, that I 
would not obey such instructions, as I understood were in con- 
templation, if they shouid be given me. 

I have only to add that, as to the merits of the resolution of 
the senate of the 28th of March, 1834, which the general as- 
sembly condemns—both in respect to the truth of the proposi- 
tion it contains, and the right of the senate to act upon the 
subject—these are points which ought properly to be discussed 
in the senate; and that [ shall endeavor to vindicate the resolu- 
tion, in both aspects, if, and whenever, it shall be brought un- 
der eonsideration. 

Praying you, gentlemen, to lay this letter before the two 
houses of the general assembly in which you respectively pre- 
side, [ have the honor to be, with all respect, your and their 





humble servant, B. W. LEIGH. 
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